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A Death 
of Her 
Choosing 


As the Oregon law that makes 
physician-assisted suicide possible 
is threatened, two sisters remember 

their mother’s decision to die. 
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THE COLLEGE CONNECTION 


CLASSES AT KENDAL CLASSES AT OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 
Some of the classes held in the Kendal Some Kendal residents and what they 
Auditorium during the past year: audited during the past year: 


How Animals Find Their Way. Three lectures on 
migration, homing and navigation by Catherine McCormick, 
O.C. Professor of Biology and Neuroscience. 


Developments in European Landscape Painting, 
1600-1900. Four lectures with slides and gallery visits by 
Stephen D. Borys, Curator of Western Art, Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. 


Latin American History and Culture. Four key 
moments in Latin American history and their corresponding cultural 
context. Ana Cara, O.C. Associate Professor of Hispanic Studies, 
and Steven Volk, O.C. Associate Professor of History. 


The Brain: How it Works and Ages. Three lectures by 
Mark Braford, O.C. Professor of Biology. 

Hymns Throughout American History. Lectures on 
hymns as literature, history, social worship and religious expression 
by Mary Louise VanDyke, *47, Librarian/Coordinator of the . 
American Hymnology Project at Mudd Learning Center and a Herb Weinberg, ‘43, 
resident of Kendal at Oberlin. Eastern European Cinema 


Bioethics: The Meaning of Life in Modern Times. 


New discoveries/concepts in biology. Dr. Paul Treuhaft, ‘64. 


The Settlement of Lorain County: A Bicentennial Bo re * key 
Look. Slides and talk by Roland M. Baumann, O.C. Archivist and 4 ee 
Adjunct Professor of History. 


Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. Lecture and 
discussion led by Robert B. Pierce, O.C. Professor of English, in 
preparation for production of the play at Hall Auditorium. 


Selections from Alcina sung by cast members and a talk by 
Alan Montgomery, O.C. Assistant Music Director, prior to the mid- 


March opera performance in Hall Auditorium. 


Mary Ashbrook, 
Cultural Anthropology 
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and 


Bobbie (Dunn) Carlson, ‘40, 
a year of American history 


These and other Academy for LifeLong Learning classes 
at Kendal require a small fee. Audited classes at the 5 
college are free, private lessons are not. Professors, Betty Verlie, 
college administrators and area professionals are regular Just 101 courses.” 
evening speakers at Kendal and, as a service to the 
community, these programs are open to the public. 


KENDAL 


© at Oberlin 


A Continuing Cave Retiwement Co 

serving older adults in the Quaker tradition. 
600 Kendal Drive @ Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 @ www.kao.kendal.org 


Naomi Barnett takes private piano 
lessons in the O.C. Conservatory 
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Around Tappan Square 


12 Mother Midge 


After 27 years of reunions, travel, campus politics, and an enormous amount of bicycle 


mileage, Midge Brittingham’s illustrious career as director of the Alumni Association is slowly 


winding down. Here, colleagues and alumni pay tribute. / by Michael K. McIntyre 
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sue 18 A Death of Her Choosing 
— Alumni | The weeks leading up their mother’s planned final moments were filled with both anticipation 
ark Campus Mi and desperation for two Oberlin alumnae. Will Oregon's controversial Death with Dignity law 


S Bookshelf survive its newest challenge by the Bush administration? / by Todd Schwartz 


: ay 
oR 24 The Chimes They Are A-Changin 
Alumni Notes Musician Garry Kvistad ’71 fashioned his first wind chimes out of discarded lawn chair 
‘ 7 tubing, never imagining their status as a market leader within a few short years. Thanks 

to a unique tuning system and a musically trained staff, Woodstock’s melodious wind 


40 ' chimes have folks yearning for a windy day. / by Sally Parker 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


A Century of Service 


OBERLIN FACES THE RETIREMENT THIS YEAR of two of its 
most long-serving and dedicated supporters. Together, 
they represent 97 years of campus milestones, techno- 
logical advancements, political turmoil, and an 
ever-exceptional body of students, faculty, and alumni. 

The article that starts on page 12, “Mother 
Midge,” captures the colorful career of Alumni Asso- 
ciation Executive Director Midge Wood Brittingham 
‘60, whose spunk, diplomacy, and loyalty to Oberlin 
over the past 27 years has proven contagious for grad- 
uates of all generations. 

Here, too, I’d like to acknowledge the efforts of 
another invaluable alumnus, George R. Bent '52, who 
steps down this year after 30 years on Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees. Elected in 1973, George was known by 
his fellow trustees for turning ideas into actions, particularly while helping to 
restore the physical beauty of our campus. He was involved in the search 
process for several College presidents and worked tirelessly in areas pertaining 
to Oberlin’s budget, personnel, buildings, and grounds. 

Upon his appointment as chair of the Board in 1987, George shared his 
vision of the Board’s mission with fellow trustees. “Ours is not the role of pro- 
claiming answers or of taking positions,” he said. “Ours is the task of creating 
the environment for a dynamic educational experience. In doing so, we prepare 
Oberlin students to speak to the critical issues in our society.” 

Some among you may remember George from his enterprising student days 
in the late 1940s and early 50s. The son of two Oberlin alumni, he was pres- 
ident of his freshmen class and of Pyle Co-op, co-captain of the basketball 
team, treasurer of the Displaced Persons Student Committee, and a member 
of the Musical Union. At his fifth-year reunion, just 20 minutes after departing 
the bus that brought him to campus, he met his future bride, Ruth Schoeni, 
who was a graduate student in the Conservatory. 

A respected retired business leader from the nonprofit and corporate sec- 
tors, George once said that his Oberlin education often set him apart from 
most other business people, in part because of his sense of social conscious- 
ness. He is quick to encourage new graduates to consider the business world, 
which, he says, “can benefit from the talents of Oberlin alumni.” 

As noted by current Board of Trustees Chair Tom Klutznick 61, George 
leaves the Board at a time when Oberlin is again ranked among the finest lib- 
eral arts institutions in the nation, with a strong and dedicated faculty and a 
competitive student selection process. 

“Despite difficult financial times, the future of Oberlin has never been 
brighter,” Klutznick says. “But as George Bent would be the first to remind us, 


Wwe cannot rest on past achievements. We must keep dreaming and striving and 
attaining.” 


Nancy S. DYE 
President, Oberlin College 
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e RAVES... 
Alternative rock bands? Political comix replete 
with four-letter words? Ahh, Obie, your tradi- 
tion is still alive! Sounds like our recent 
alums and my late ‘60s contemporaries have 
a lot in common. 
Richard Zitrin '68 
San Francisco, Calif 


Finally! An Oberlin Alumni Magazine issue 
that I feel in part represents me! Thanks for 
including David Rees and the Oberlin rocks 
article. It was very important to me that 
anti-national political opinion was expressed 
in a few places. Most Obies were probably 
against the war for some time. Yes? 
Patricia Neighbor '99 
Portland, Ore. 


The piece on David Rees in the spring issue was 
wonderful. It reminds me a little of the old 
Mummers shows back in '42. It was hilari- 
ous, irreverent, mordantly scatological, and 
just what the country needs right now. It is 
wonderful to know that Oberlin 
Oberlin (under God, of course) and makes 


is still 


me proud to say, “That's where I went to 
college, and that’s why | went there.” 

James K. Sunshine '49 

Tiverton, R.1. 


It’s great that New York City’s foaming rock 
scene is packed with Obies, but the article 
omitted some of the key Obies in the 1990s 
who led the way. Vivian Trimble ’85 was the 
keyboard player in Luscious Jackson, a great 
New York band in the mid ‘90s. I recall 
bumping into Vivian when she was doing a 
record signing at a hard-core music store in 
Atlanta around 1995. And Dan Zanes, who | 
knew in my first year at Oberlin in 1980-81, 
led the Del Fuegos and other bands in 


Editor’s Note: Since so many of you 
responded to the spring issue with 
news of other New York-based Obie 
rock bands and stories of your own 
Oberlin legacies, we've created two 
new web sites. Access them from 
www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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6 & it is wonderful to know that Oberlin is still Oberlin 


and it makes me proud to say, ‘That’s where | went to college.’ 4 % 


the 1980s and ’90s. Both are listed in the 
Ultimate Band List at www.ubl.com. 


Josh Gonze '84 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


...AND RANTS 
| mean, even The New Yorker prints the f-word. 
As interesting as I found your story on David 
Rees, I think that journalistic integrity would 
demand that you not run the story unless you 
can give full respect to the sensibility that 
your subject brings to his art, including the 
vernacular that he chooses to represent that 
sensibility. 
Richard Blumberg '58 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The picture on the last 
cover emphasizes every- 
thing second-rate about 
rock and roll—the messi- 
ness, noise, and ugliness. 
This is not the Oberlin I 
knew when I returned for 
five years from 1985 through 
1990. The Conservatory was 
better than ever, with more 
exceptional students studying 
the great composers and _play- 
ing their works with respect and 
expertise. The editor grants a few inches to 
Robert Spano ‘83 conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and six pages to the 
rock bands originating in Oberlin and making 
a hit in New York City. Which is more inter- 
esting to more alums? Please, do not let 
Oberlin be degraded in this way. 

Dorothy Reavy Shibley '35 

Englewood, Colo. 


| have always been proud that I earned my 
degree from the Conservatory in the depart- 
ment of music education. Even though New 
York City thinks that Oberlin rocks, the 
spring cover was a poor image of such a pres- 


tigious music school as Oberlin. I was 


pleased, however, that the excellent review of 


the book Invasion was included, so all was 
not lost. 

Shirley Mooney Sherwood 43 

Englewood, Colo. 


e REQUIRED READING 

| WAS PLEASED TO SEE the detailed and fair-minded 
review of Invasion by Michelle Malkin ’92 in 
the spring issue. This book is indeed essential 
reading, as the reviewer states. Malkin must 
be the most noteworthy journalist Oberlin 
has produced in decades, and it is good that 
this review of her book will bring it to the 
attention of alumni. 

Roland Hirsch '61 
Germantown, Md. 


e CONTINUING THE LEGACY 
Thanks for the story “Family Tree, 
Oberlin Roots” in the spring 
issue. At your invitation, I'd like 
to note my family’s Oberlin 
ties, which date to 1918. In 
that year, my uncle Samuel 
Esseks arrived in Oberlin 
with three friends by train 
from Brooklyn, New York. 
The son of Russian Jewish 
immigrants, he was steered to Oberlin 
by a high-school teacher. While pursuing his 
studies, he played basketball, worked in a tai- 
lor shop, helped to found the Menorah 
Society, and met his future wife, Wilma 
Dixon Esseks. Three of their four children— 
Janice ‘47, William '56, 


graduated from Oberlin, as did their nephew, 


and John ‘60— 


Allan Shepp ‘48, and granddaughter, Hope 
Keller '79. While I grew up surrounded by 
Oberlin cousins and cousins-by-marriage, my 
closest Oberlin inspiration was my brother, 
Robert ‘Tittler ‘64. Ten years my senior, he 
introduced me to such Obie traditions as 
Gilbert and Sullivan (via Highfield, where my 
future sister-in-law, Anne Tittler Kelso '64, 
performed), mock conventions, co-ops, and a 
stream of fascinating students who visited 


our New York home during vacations. While 
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still in grade school, I received a strong 
awareness of social issues through his 
Oberlin activities, which included teaching 
an elderly gentleman to read. | attended 
Oberlin 10 years later, in a very different era. 
Civil-rights marches and mock conventions 
gave way to antiwar demonstrations and 
growing ecological awareness. As I had 
hoped, I found the Oberlin concern for social 
justice strong and active, and the academic 
climate challenging and nurturing. Although 
I do not know what events will shape her 
Oberlin experience, | am proud that my 
daughter, Emily Feingold '07, will deepen our 
Oberlin roots. She first set foot on campus at 
my 25th reunion in 1999 and found the 
blend of alumni memories and future musi- 
cal and liberal arts possibilities intoxicating. 
As she made her way through high school 
with her Oberlin enthusiasm blazing, I insist- 
ed that she discover Oberlin for herself, 
rather than solely as a reflection of family 
tradition. When my husband and | accom- 
panied her last September to interview and 
stay overnight with a host student, she turned 
to me in front of the art museum and 
declared, “Mom, I feel as if I already go here!” 
Proof enough! Continuing the tradition, we 
will see you in the fall. 


Nancy Tittler’74 — 
Binghamton, N.Y. — 


e GRADES AREN'T EVERYTHING 

| was dismayed to read that Oberlin will drop its 
worthy CR/NE option. The math and two 
physics courses I risked at Oberlin were 
among the most edifying of my college life. 
There will always be some who abuse any 
grading system, and soon we will see students 
picking courses only with the reasonable 
assurance of a decent grade. One high-school 
student here in Germany recently told me he 
would love to take an introductory music class, 
but couldn't risk it because of the numerus 
clausus, whereby only straight-A students can 
study medicine. What kind of doctors will 
they be, then? At admissions time at our uni- 
versity | usually view straight-A applicants 
with trepidation, as they are often either too 
conventional in their thinking or too timid to 
follow their own creativity. I never advise stu- 
dents to sacrifice any educational opportunity 
for the sake of a grade, and at Oberlin I never 


did. For me, CR/NE was almost a dare. By 


& & Never in my post-college life has anyone asked to see 
my grades. A degree from Oberlin has always sufficed. s g 


the way, never in my post-college life has any- 

one asked to see my grades. A degree from 
Oberlin has always sufficed. 

Scott Faigen ’7/ 

Mannheim-Heidelberg Music Conservatory 

Stuttgart, Germany 


e DANCE BAND MEMORIES 

We were saddened to read of the death of Brad 
Warner '50 in the spring issue. A master of 
the post-war big-band-styled ballad singing 
made popular by Dick Haymes, Frank 
Sinatra, and Bob and Ray Eberly, Brad was a 
fixture with the campus dance bands with 
whom we played from 1946 through 1950. 
Brad must be fondly remembered by hun- 


run it and leave off the initials.” The editorial 


thereby became The Review’s and his expres- 


sion as well. I had additional reason to fix this 


_ in my memory. Norm left, enlisted, and died 


in a crash within the next year and a half. 
Victor Stone '42 
Urbana, Ill. 


e WHERE’S THE DIGNITY? 

How “far out” and outrageous can Oberlin 
College and its inhabitants become? The 
issue of The Oberlin Review newspaper avail- 
able during reunion weekend in May 


included a picture of a student holding a dis- 


dreds of Oberlin couples who fell in love, if | 


only momentarily, as they slow danced to his 


brilliant rendition of “I'll Be With You Where 


gusting sign denigrating President Bush. 
People have the right to express their views, 
but must an Oberlin student carry a sign with 


_ such obscene language? That sign denigrated 


You Are,” the closing theme song for all | 


Oberlin big bands from the '30s through the 
mid '50s. We had some highly skilled instru- 
mentalists in the Dave Wayne Orchestra, run 
by Wayne Lonsdorf 48 and Dave Weimer '49, 
which later became the Bill Kohler Band. But 
it was Brad Warner's singing that gave our 
groups that extra note of glamour and authen- 
tic big-band professionalism that made the 


_ experience so special. He was an important 


part of our magical Oberlin experience. 
Peter G. Weinberg 49 (tenor sax and clarinet) 
Stamford, Conn. 
Bill Kohler '50 (alto sax and clarinet) 
Machias, N.Y. 


e FOR THE RECORD 
Regarding the otherwise very gratifying article 
about me in the spring issue, | must correct a 


the student, as well as Oberlin College. Then 
came Commencement. The academic pro- 
cession has, for the most part, lost its former 
dignity, and instead has become more like a 
comic parade. The attire of some professors 


and many graduating seniors showed the 


lengths to which persons who need to make 
a statement and who are in great need of 
attention will go to display their childishness. 
How many alumni saw the cattle-like stam- 
pede of the many graduates who refused to 
walk through the Arch in memory of the past 
Oberlinians who lost their lives during the 
Boxer Rebellion? Instead, those seniors made 


a mad dash around the Arch, in the mean- 


time holding up the procession. Some of my 


_ classmates who could well afford to support 


_ the College in a generous fashion will not do 


couple of items. I did not write the “Declare | 


War Now’ editorial for The Review as a mem- 
ber of the debating team, and, at the time of 
the editorial, I was not editor-in-chief of The 
Review; Norm Lyle ’42 was. I was associate 
editor, and became editor-in-chief later when 
Norm left to enlist in the Army Air Force. | 
told Norm that | would like to write such an 
editorial, which would be signed with my ini- 
tials. | wrote the “anguished” editorial 
(Professor Geoffrey Blodgett’s description) 


and showed it to Norm, who said, “Fine. Let’s 


so because of the obvious liberalness of the 
institution and the lack of consideration 
shown toward other points of view that many 
of us now hold. One of the tenets of consid- 
erate people is to hold an open mind and to 
neither belittle those with other points of 


_ view nor cram their own views down another's 


throat. To end on an upbeat note, our 60th 

reunion was a memorable occasion for those 

of us who returned to Oberlin to refresh our 

memories and renew old friendships formed 
during our college years so long ago. 

Molly Mercer Dise '43 

Hudson, Ohio 
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ESCORTED BY SUSAN KANE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


Celebrate next New Year's Eve in 
romantic Sorrento and _ spend 
that end-of-year season exploring 
southern Italy with Susan Kane. We 
will begin in Calabria, taking in the 
wonders of the remarkable Riace 
bronzes in Reggio, embracing the 
charm of quiet, rural villages like 
Monterosso, and then settling into 
beautiful Sorrento. Sightseeing will 
include Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Naples, and, of course, the spectacu- 
lar Amalfi coast. A perfect getaway 
to welcome in the New Year. Bro- 
chure available. 


ESCORTED BY PAT MATHEWS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


OF ART HISTORY 


Arrive in Oaxaca, where 
we will stay five days. 
Highlights include visits 
to Mitla and Oaxacan 
weaving sites, the Museo 
de Arte Contemporaneo 
de Oaxaco and Placia 
Gobierno murals, and 


weaving, woodworking, XY 


and black pottery sites in 
nearby villages. We then 
drive to Mexico City, visit- 
ing historic Puebla neigh- 
borhoods enroute where 
the film Frida directed 
by Julie Taymor, ’74, was 
filmed, and begin three 
full days of sightseeing in 
Mexico City, including the 
Frida Kahlo masterpieces 
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La Amatista 


ESCORTED BY DAVID BENZING, DANFORTH PROFESSOR 
OF BIOLOGY 


Departing from Miami via Lima, Peru, to the frontier town of Iquitos, 
travel upriver toward the confluence of the Rio Ucayali and Rio Mara- 
non, the inception of the Amazon. Via excursion boats in ever-smaller 
waterways into remote locations, Amazonian naturalist guides will 
share the intricacies of the rainforest and its inhabitants, includ- 
ing monkeys, sloths, capybara, river dolphins, butterfly species, and 
birds—one third of the planet’s species can be found in Amazonia. 
Dr. Benzing will share with us his knowledge of rainforest ecology and 
his special interest, epiphytes. Brochure available in September. 


ESCORTED BY JAMES HELM, EMERITUS PROFESSOR 
OF CLASSICS 


Join Jim Helm on our comprehensive tour of Classical Greece. You will 
spend three nights on the beautiful and historic island of Crete, then 
travel to the mainland for a grand circle through the Peloponnese, 
Delphi, Meteora (where we will visit one of the many monasteries 
perched atop the spectacular rock formations which rise inexplicably 
from the plain of Thessaly), and finally, Athens. Post-tour options 
include three nights on the beautiful island of Santorini or a three- 
night cruise of the Greek Isles. Brochure available in late autumn. 


in the Museum of Modern Art, a lecture and walking tour of the Mexican 
Muralist Tradition, and a complete day devoted to Frida Kahlo and her 
husband, Diego Rivera, their art and their lives. Brochure available in 


September. 


Literary England: Oxford and the Cotswolds, June 2004 
Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 2004) and 
Shaw (July 2004) Festivals. Call Alumni Office for brochure. 
For more information about any of our tours, please contact the Oberlin Peru: Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, October 2004 
College Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH Barcelona, December 2004 - January 2005 
44074-1089; phone: 440. 775.8692; e-mail: Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu; or Northern India, January 2005 


sit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/events/alumniTours.html. The Danube and Eastern Europe, Summer 2005 
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Word ot Mouth 


Jonesing for a lesson in linguistics? Read on! 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


hat better place to study the dynamic 

nature of language than within a 

student body known for challenging 
boundaries? It was this sort of thinking 
that convinced Robert Longsworth, emer- 
itus professor of English, to publish his 
collection of “Obie-speak” colloquialisms 
—nearly 1,000 student-derived, Oberlin- 
inspired words. 

An Obie through and 
through, A Decade of Campus Language at 
Oberlin College is a 10-year compilation of 
dictionaries generated by students in 
Longsworth’s popular course, The History 
and Structure of the English Language. 

“T wanted to make the study of lan- 
guage more real to my students, he says. 
“Identifying words specific to the campus 
community was a way to involve them 
actively in the process that changes and cre- 
ates language.” Students, thus, were 
required to submit words unique to Oberlin, 
including their tense, meaning, and usage. 

Any Obie could see the fun in this; who 
else would understand the sentences, 
“She’s a Connie who lives in da scum,” or 


endeavor 


“Those Harkies put hippie dust on every- 
thing’?* 

Chris LeCluyse '95, an instructor and 
writing training specialist at the University 
of Texas, annotated and published the first 
Obie-speak dictionaries as a winter-term 
project in 1993. An instant success, the 
guide was sold at the Co-op Bookstore and 
distributed to first-year students for sever- 
al years. “My work with the dictionary 
project profoundly influenced my scholar- 
ship and teaching,” says LeCluyse, who 
conducted a similar project with his own 
students at UT. His favorite Obie-ism? 
“Birkturf,’ he says. “Ground that is partic- 
ularly comfortable to 
Birkenstock sandals.” 


walk on in 


College students, says Longsworth, 
are important cultural catalysts. “College 
is one of the few places where a relatively 
heterogeneous population of people 
comes together for a similar purpose. 


College life becomes a breeding ground | 


for word additions and changes.” 
While some of the terms, such as the 


Sco and womb chair are recognizable year | 


after year, others, such as elephant snot (a 
1990 addition that refers to the sticky blue 
substance used by residents of South Hall 
to hang posters), leave the scene fairly 
quickly. A few words, such as fussers—the 
nickname for the Oberlin College tele- 
phone directory—have been in circulation 
for decades. (The term came about near 
the end of the 19th century, when a fusser 
referred to a flirtatious male student.) 
Most of the words, however, postdate 
the 1960s, a trend Longsworth attributes 


to the radical reshaping of the undergrad- 


uate college in the 60s and the dis- 
appearance of many old-fashioned rules. 
“If you examine the number of words 
related to a particular topic and how they 
change from year to year, you see the way 
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0 YOU SPEAK OBIE? 


(the) Ministry 1. name for the large white house at 36 
E. Lorain that is rented by students. The building was “for- 
merly known as The Ministry of Truth and is remarkable 
for the enormous cross that is propped on one of the lower 
front roofs.” 


Hobart 1. n. name for either of two different appliances 
made by Hobart Company and used in co-ops: one, a 
large-capacity dishwasher; the other, a food preparation 


machine with several functions (mixing, shredding, cut- 
ting, etc.); 2. v. to use either of these appliances, as in “I’m 
going to Hobart the carrots;” 3. v. to wash dishes with the 
Hobart dishwasher, as in “It’s your turn to Hobart.” 


Log jam n. a recent graduate of Oberlin who is still living 


in Oberlin; an acronym, from “Lazy Oberlin Grads Just 
Aren't Motivated.” 


Fairchildy adj. used to describe any relatively bland, 
tasteless food (from the veganness of the food prepared at 


Fairchild Co-op). 
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language takes on social and_ political 
change, or addresses current issues,” he says. 

Case in point: LGBTU (the acronym 
for the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgen- 
dered Union) first appears in the 1999 
dictionary, as does LMNOP, “a jocular 
(and mildly disparaging) name for the 
LGBTU.” The appearance later of numerous 
slang terms referring to sexual orientation 
illustrates “the openness with which peo- 
ple began to speak about sexuality on 
campus,” says Longsworth. 

Although the book is marketed by 
Mellon Press as a scholarly study of lin- 
guistic change, its primary audience may 
be Obies who find a trip down memory 
lane enticing. Where else would one find 
such a colorful palette of words, including 
intellectual orgasm, Moons for Goons, 
crunchy, and snail room?** 


*Translations: “She's a Con student living in 
Dascomb Hall’ and “Those Harkness Co-opers 
put nutritional yeast on their food.” **A sarcastic 
description of intensely intellectual conversation; 
Geology 118: Planets, Moons, and Meteorites; 
displaying interest in the outdoors and environ- 


ment, characterized by long hair and bare feet; 


student mail room in Wilder Hall. 
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Down and 


aus’ DITLY 


berlin’s regional events calendar could 

have been mistaken for a homeown- 

ers “honey-do” list last spring: paint 
the house, plant flowers, mulch the gar- 
den, clean up the yard. 

But these otherwise mundane chores, 
when performed by hundreds of alumni 
volunteers throughout the country, served 
instead to benefit public parks, rivers, and 
families in need of shelter and food. Each 
activity, be it picking up trash 
along the Milwaukee River or 
planting organic vegetables for a 
Boston food bank, was carried out 
by a regional alumni club during 
the Alumni Association's National 
Day of Service. 

“Given the service ethic of 
Oberlin, the idea was planted a 
few years ago that alumni events 
focused around service projects 
would be meaningful,” says Colum- 
bus Regional Coordinator Cynthia 
Brown ‘74. 
was encouraged to pick a project 
that matched its own interests and 
abilities. A few groups tried this in 
the past, but this year it became a 


“Each alumni group 


major national program.” 
Columbus alums, in a day suit- 
Muck Mud, 
planted pond-side seedlings at the 
headquarters of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, while 
in Kentucky, Obies planted trees 


ably called and 


to “reforest the Bluegrass.” Alums 
in Denver and Chicago cleaned 
and planted in city parks, while 
those in Rhode Island and D.C. 
worked in a wildlife refuge and 
along a riverbank. 

Other Oberlin clubs joined 
forces with existing projects. Alums 
in Austin, Texas, for example, 
participated in an annual walk 


to benefit a local safe house for 


domestic and sexual abuse survivors. 
Boston Obies worked at The Food Project 
to grow vegetables for homeless shelters 
and urban farmers markets, while alums in 
western Massachusetts volunteered at a 
Habitat for Humanity site. 

“[’m always amazed by the results 
achieved by Obies,” says Paul Wolansky, 
director of alumni regional activities and 
electronic communications. “The Day of 
Service started with some of our larger clubs 
a few years ago, and it continues to grow. 
We're already looking for ideas for 2004.” 


Alumni service projects ranged from planting vegetable 
gardens in Boston to planting seedlings in Columbus to 
cleaning up the banks of the Milwaukee River. 


Boston 


Columbus 


~ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


For Hire: NEW GRADUATES 

Oberlin’s Office of Career Services is seeking 
potential employers to interview college 
seniors for postgraduation jobs. Oberlin, 
along with 10 other institutions in the 
Selective Liberal Arts Consortium (SLAC), 
conducts annual recruiting days in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Washington, D.C. The program, known as 
Senior Interview Days, is the College’s 
largest recruiting effort and one of the best 
opportunities for seniors to connect with 
quality employers. 

Employer participation in the past two 
years has been lower than usual, due to 
the unstable economy. So this year, SLAC 
schools are making an even greater effort 
to reach out to employers. If you work 
for or know of an organization interested 
in interviewing students, please contact 
Tamara Kissane at 440-775-8140 or 
tamara.kissane@oberlin.edu by mid- 
September. For more information, includ- 
ing interview dates and participating 
schools, visit www.slaconsortium.org. 


CELEBRATE WITH LATINO ALUMNI 

The College community will celebrate 
Latin(o)/Hispanic Heritage Month from 
September 5 through October 12, 2003, and 
has earmarked October 2-6 as Latino Alumni 
Weekend. Join Latino students and the 
Department of Hispanic Studies for a series 
of lectures, music, an exhibit of 120 Latin 
American masks, and much more. Visit 
www.oberlin.edu/stuorg/LAL for details or 
send e-mail to wmasson@oberlin.edu. 


OLA Seeks New Members 

Oberlin Lambda Alumni (OLA), an official 
affiliate group of the Alumni Association, 
exists to connect gay, lesbian, bisexual, and 
transgendered alumni around the globe. To 
learn more, or to be added to the mailing 
list, send e-mail to ola_oberlin@yahoo.com. 


CORRECTION FROM THE SPRING ISSUE 
The web site for Brian Blum '83, author 
of “The Last Word” column, was printed 
incorrectly. It should have read 
www.brianblum.com. 


Darryl Polk 


Global 


Views 


African American studies is a model for 
interdisciplinary teaching. 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


illie Johnson Edwards 75 often reminds 
Drew 


in. their 


her history students at 


University to be deliberate 


decisions: “Your choices can impact the 
world,” she says. It’s a well-known mantra 
African American 
1960s 


their choices helped give birth to the pre- 


for Edwards and her 


classmates of the late and '70s, for 
cursor of Oberlin’s Department of African 
American Studies. 

“There was an excited sense of unity 
and diversity within the African American 
community on campus,” says Edwards. 
“Much of what we did was sit around 
tables strategically 
placed students on committees that were 


and strategize. We 
charged with making decisions.” 

Leaders of the brand new program took 
a wide view of what could come under the 


A, 

At 
i" 
4 
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aegis of African American studies, and the 
early curriculum included courses in 
anthropology, the dramatic arts, education, 
English, history, psychology, sociology, and 
the social sciences. 

Now in its 30th year, the department is 
one of the most successful of its kind 
nationwide. A month-long anniversary cel- 
ebration in April—with its focus on 
history, community development, art, and 
music—paid homage to the department's 
growing ability to cover all areas of the 
black experience. 

Throughout the month, keynote speeches 
were delivered by such distinguished guests 
as former Oberlin Professor Mohammed 
Ibn Chambas, now executive secretary of 
the Economic Community of West African 
States; 
hooks, also a former Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber; and Omowale Satterwhite, the pro- 
grams first director. 

Edwards, 


ing director of African American/African 


author and feminist activist bell 


a noted historian and found- 


Studies at Drew University, was presented 
with the Alumni Association's Distinguish- 
ed Achievement Award. She and others 
took part in alumni- and faculty-led dis- 
cussions examining such topics as black 
art and activism, ending patriarchy, and the 


Clockwise from above: Lillie Johnson Edwards '75 talks with students at Afrikan Heritage House. Mohammed /bn 
Chambas, executive secretary of the Economic Community of West African States, discussed the issue of West 
African integration. Professors Booker Peek '66 and James Millette (pictured with his family) were honored for their 


contributions to the department. 
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preservation of African American history. 
Maghan Keita ‘72, 


activist involved in molding Oberlin’s pro- 


a noted former student 


gram, attributed its success to the “active 

participation and agency of very talented 

black people from its very inception.” 
The first blacks at Oberlin, he said, 


included John Mercer Langston, one of 


the first African American lawyers in the 
U.S., and Mary Church Terrell, the first 
African American to be appointed to a 
board of education and a founding mem- 
ber of the National Association of Colored 
People (NAACP). 

The intellectual caliber of those first 
blacks at Oberlin assured their success, 
Keita added, and the success of the 
College and the success of its black stu- 
dents “were bound in reciprocity.” 

Highlighting the month's festivities 
was a well-attended banquet in Carnegie 
Building's Root Room, where guests were 
treated to an evening of jazz, opera, and a 
keynote address by Chambas on the chal- 
lenges of African development. 


WebExtra: Visit wwwoberlin.edu/oam for 


stories on the future of Oberlin’s program 
that 


and a legendary winter-term project 
recreated the Underground Railroad. 


Pressed for 


by Katie Hubbard ’05 


ver since Oberlin abolished its re- 

quirement for chapel and assembly 

attendance in the 1960s, the College 
has found it difficult to hold daytime com- 
munity gatherings, says Secretary of the 
College Robert Haslun. 

Thus, next fall, Oberlin will implement 
campus-wide community time between 
i0) 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Classes in the 


noon and p.m. on Mondays, 
College of Arts and Sciences will be elim- 
inated during that time and held to a 
minimum in the Conservatory. The goal, 
says Haslun, is to provide faculty and stu- 
mutual free time for 


dents with 


governance and community gatherings. 
“Prior to the 1960s, chapel and assem- 
bly talks ranging from religion to science 
to events of the day offered a sense of day- 
time community, he says. But currently, 
there is no time prior to 4:30 p.m. that allows 
for such large-scale gatherings. Recent 
events, such as a lecture series on Israel 
and Palestine and a teach-in about the war 
with Irag, were held on weekends or during 
class time, which hindered attendance. 
The creation of community time will 
result in more early-morning classes for 
students and faculty, but Kathleen Davis '05 
says the new schedule won't bother her. 
“Having a time dedicated to community 
might help more people get involved in the 


College,” she says. 


A New Era for 
Athletes 


a berlin’s athletics programs have great 
potential,’ says Vin Lananna, Oberlin’s 
new Delta Lodge Director of Athletics 
and professor of education. 

Lananna comes to Oberlin after 11 
years as director of track and field/cross 
country at Stanford University, recognized 
as one of top such programs in the nation. 
He served previously as the assistant 
director of athletics at Dartmouth College, 
where he also directed the men’s and 
women’s cross country/track and field pro- 
grams for 12 years. 

A 28-year coach, Lananna has been 
named NCAA National Coach of the Year 
three times, NCAA Regional Coach of the 
Year 17 times, and Pacific-10 Conference 
Coach of the Year eight times. Since 1994, 
he has served as president and co-founder 
of Nike Farm, a post-collegiate program for 
corporately funded professional athletes. 

“Oberlin can be a model program for 
academic integrity and outstanding Divi- 
sion III athletics,’ says Lananna, who will 
also coach ‘Team USA's middle-distance 
runners for the 2004 Olympics in Athens, 
Greece. 

Read more about Lananna in the 2003 
issue of “Heisman Highlights,” to be pub- 


lished in the winter issue of OAM. 
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Yvonne Gay Fowler 


The retirement this year of David P. 
Young, Longman Professor of 
English and Creative Writing, 
was marked by a poetry sympo- 
sium in April featuring pre- 
sentations by three of Young's 


former students—each now a 
English: Linda 
Gregerson ‘71, University of 
Michigan; Peter Schmidt ’75, 
Swarthmore College; and Bruce 
Beasley ’80, Western Washington 


professor of 


Alumni Experts mark Campus Milestones 


Also returning to campus in April were 
three prominent neuroscientists. Offering 


glimpses of their research were Bruce 
McEwen 759, head of the neuroendo- 
crinology laboratory at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity; Larry Squire 63, a noted researcher in 
the area of memory; and Robert Wurtz '58, 


a vision specialist 
at the National 
Eye Institute. The 
alums, each a past 
president of the 


University. Society of Neuro- 

Young, the author of nine books of 
poetry, has taught literature and creative 
writing at Oberlin since 1961 and was a 
founding editor of FIELD magazine and 


the Oberlin College Press. 


David Young (right), 
professor of English and 
creative writing, retires 
after 42 years. 


scientists, were on 
hand to celebrate 
the 30th anniversary 
of Oberlin’s Neuro- 


science Program. 
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| Celebrating 125 Years — 1878-2003 


CELEBRATING 
PLO ARS 


Join Oberlin College as it celebrates the 12 5th 
anniversary of its Artist Recital Series. one of 


RTIST 
RECITA 
SERIES 


the oldest continuing concert series in the coun- 
try. The anniversary season will show CASE these 
OBERLIN COLLEGE distinguished artists; 


Baritone Sanford Sylvan with 
Pianist David Breitman 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet 
Violinist Ida Haendel 
The Tallis Scholars 


The Cleveland Orchestra, 

Franz Welser-Mést, Conductor 
The Gryphon Trio 
Pianist Lang Lang 


eighth blackbird 


pS, American Brass Quintet 
pais ae: uf : 9 7 é ‘ at € 
For more information, f hone (440 5-8 169 or visit w ww.oberlin.edu /arseries 
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FACULTY IN THE FIELD 


The Wartime Diary of a Spanish Professor 


by Sebastiaan Faber, Department of Hispanic Studies 


when discontented military leaders— 

supported by Hitler and Mussolini— 
attempted to overthrow Spain’s leftist 
Republican government. The conflict imme- 
diately captured the attention of the Western 
world and stirred up passionate debates 
everywhere. 

Those on the political left viewed the war 
as a Struggle between democracy and fas- 
cism; those on the right, as a fight against 
Soviet communism. Oberlin was not immune 
to the war, for it changed forever the lives of 
Spanish Professor Paul P. Rogers and Col- 
lege sophomore Paul MacEachron. Rogers, a 
staunch antifascist, spent a month in 
wartime Spain in the summer of 1937. 
MacEachron, the son of an Oberlin athletics 
coach, joined the American volunteers fight- 
ing for the Republic and died on the Spanish battlefield in 1938. 


C« war in Spain erupted in 1936, 


The late Paul P. Rogers spent a month 
in Spain during its civil war. 


The Spanish Civil War continues to spark debate at Oberlin. A sem- | 
inar taught last year by Visiting Assistant Professor of History Lisa 


Abend ’85 stirred up almost as much political passion as the war 
itself. Geoff Pingree, assistant professor of cinema studies and 
English, is completing a book on Civil War documentaries and how they 
shape public perception of history. | myself have been researching the | 
impact of the Civil War on the work of Rogers and other Hispanists dur- 


ing the 1930s; specifically, how these individuals balanced scholarship 
and teaching with their love of Spain and the rise of fascism. 


As longtime chair of the Spanish department and a professor from — 
1929 to 1966, Rogers laid the foundation for Oberlin’s current — 
Department of Hispanic Studies. His son, Douglass Rogers '51, emeri- 


tus professor of Spanish at the University of Texas, returned to campus 
recently to speak about a diary that his father wrote while in Spain dur- 
ing the war. 


er American, visited a hospital, where they 
talked with victims of the devastating bat- 
tles of Guadalajara and Brunete. 

As they entered Madrid, Rogers noted 
his surprised impression of a city in peace: 
“As we drove to the hotel, all was strangely 
quiet and in good condition,” he wrote. 
During the following days, however, the 
group began to see signs of a city under 
siege, including the sounds of bombs and 
rifle fire. They toured the city, first by bus 
through omnipresent barricades, then on 
foot through trenches around the University 
Circle area. This had been the site months 
earlier of the fierce battle for Madrid, where 
hand-to-hand combat had been fought 
through classrooms and laboratories. 

As Rogers and the others toured the city 
under the cover of some still-standing 


| buildings, they were surprised by enemy fire, described as “sporadic 


and desultory firing by snipers, with the occasional rattle of machine 
gun fire.” The group sought refuge in underground trenches where, 
through viewing slits, they “observed the enemy a few hundred feet 
away.” 

Later, during a trip to an army base in nearby Alcala de Henares, 
the delegation reviewed troops with Republic military general José 
Miaja, prompting Rogers’ observation, “This is a peasants’ and work- 


ers’ army. No parade army.” At his hotel in Madrid, he was visited by 
_ another old friend, the Spanish poet Leon Felipe. 


During a return trip to Valencia, Rogers chatted at length with one 
of the war's most colorful figures, the guerrilla fighter E/ Campesino 
(Valentin Gonzalez). He toured some schools located in the barracks: 


_ “They have (schools) also in the hospitals, factories, and trenches,” he 


_ wrote. “All ages of people attend and study everything from the ABCs 


Titled “Spanish Journey,” the journal covers 17 days of Rogers’ | 


firsthand war experiences. It begins in August 1937, when Rogers was | 
of the inmates: close relatives of famous Nationalist generals 


invited to serve as a war observer on the side of the government of the 


Second Spanish Republic. In Paris, he joined a 13-member interna- 


tional aid delegation to Republican Spain. On August 8, the group © 
_ of the o//a which was being prepared for the prison meal. Good!” 


departed for Valencia, where they were received by Spanish President 
Manuel Azafia himself at the presidential palace. 

While in Valencia, Rogers and the others attended a reception host- 
ed by Prime Minister Juan Negrin. They visited a children’s home for 


to anatomy to art. Schools near the front are often camouflaged. The 


instructors fight as well as teach.” 
While visiting a women’s prison, he was surprised by the “notoriety” 


Francisco Franco, Queipo de Llano, and Millan Astray. 
The journal closes abruptly with this observation: “I had a sample 


In later years, Rogers became a frequent visitor to Mexico City, 


_ where he joined Spanish Civil War expatriates—mostly writers and 


war orphans and then a prison, where they engaged in extensive con- — 


versations with Italian and Moorish prisoners of war who talked of © 
_ contact Sebastiaan Faber at Sebastiaan.faber@oberlin.edu or at 


their disillusionment of the Nationalists. . 

On August 11, Rogers was surprised to find his friend, American 
poet Langston Hughes, joining the delegation on a bus trip to Madrid. 
During a lunch stop at Tarancon, the two men, accompanied by anoth- 


2003 


artists—in regular gatherings. @ 
lf you have memories of Paul Rogers or Paul MacEachron, please 
the Department of Hispanic Studies, 50 N. Professor, St., Oberlin, OH 


44074. Thanks to Douglass Rogers for providing material for this 
column. 


Mother 


A wise promoter of all things 
Oberlin, Midge Brittingham ’60 
will soon take her leave. 


by Michael K. McIntyre 
Photo by Al Fuchs 


Midge 


~idge Wood Brittingham buzzed through her final 
Commencement/Reunion Weekend with the intense 


attention to detail she’s had for nearly 30 years as 
executive director of Oberlin’s Alumni Association. She quadru- 
ple-checked schedules, menus, and the preparations inside the 
massive tent set up to serve a 2,000-person lunch in a few days. 
Using a motorized cart, she seemed, as always, to possess the 
ability to appear in two places at once. Those who remember her 
whizzing through campus on a bike in past years are not mistaken; 
the cart is a concession to bone spurs that make her feet ache. 
Her omnipresence on Oberlin’s campus hasn't gone unno- 
ticed. As the chief liaison between College and alumni, 
Brittingham, herself a 1960 graduate, has shepherded fellow 
Oberlinians through reunions, Alumni Council meetings, educa- 
tional programs, committee sessions, and trips abroad. She has 
offered sage advice and worked long hours, assuring even the 
most activist of alumni that she has their best interests—and the 
institution s—at heart. It was no wonder, then, that Mary Louise 
Enigson VanDyke 47 would honor Brittingham by rewriting the 
words to the Oberlin school song Ten Thousand Strong for the 
Half-Cen 
\s Brittingham worked her way around Carnegie Building's 


Root Roo 


iry Club reunion dinner in May. 


VanDyke and het husband. Don AT. passed out the 


heets. They worked to keep the whole thing a secret 


vhile br] ingham busily mad sure that e 


veryone had a seat, a 


drink, and something to talk about. She fussed over fixing the 
collar of 95-year-old Dorothy Smith '29, the oldest graduate in 
attendance, who was preparing to have her picture taken. Still, 


predictably, Brittingham suspected what was coming—she'd spied 
the box containing the lyrics, her eagle eyes missing nothing that 
seemed out of place. 


The song was a sweet serenade: 


The time has come for everyone 

To stand and give a cheer 

For the friend of all of us, our Midge 
In lands afar by cruise or safari 

She led us every year 

Oberlin’s far reaching worlds to bridge 


Our friend and our guide, that's Midge! 


Now her leaving leaves us grieving 


How we ll MISS her, OUT loved, honored leader 


O, Midge, good luck we wish you 
Alumni director, dear 

We crown you fairest leader 

Your name we all revere. 

No class you didn't know well, 
No job for you too tough, 

lo Midge, congratulations, 

Our thanks and our love. 


Such appreciation would have been music to anyone's ears, 


and Brittingham was, of course, moved. But what was she really 


thinking? 

“T was thinking that they were going on too long,” she grum- 
bles. “People had to go on to other events.” 

Classic Midge. Even as the guest of honor, she’s worried 
about hosting the party, about ensuring that every graduate who 
returns for a reunion has an enriching experience. 

Six years ago, she crashed her bike two days before reunion 
weekend and smashed her elbow into five pieces. Not even that 
kept her from her life’s work. 


arjorie Alma Wood Brittingham never intended to 
| become an alumni director—‘Who ever would?” she 
asks. After earning her English degree in 1960 

(cum laude and with Phi Beta Kappa honors), she began a 
decade of domesticity with husband and classmate Smith Rufus 
Brittingham III that included two young sons, several moves, and 
“packing and unpacking, painting rooms, and making curtains.” 
They returned to Oberlin in 1969 for what they expected 
would be a year-and-a-half stay as Smith completed his master's 
of teac hing degree. (He earned it in 1971.) Brittingham took a 
job on campus as a geology research assistant from 1969 to 1974, 
vorking with a National Science Foundation grant to compile a 


catalog of marine protozoa. In 1976, she joined the alumni office 


and soon became its acting director. She took the helm officially 
a year later. 

“We never realized what a fine politician we were hiring,” 
says Fred Cohen '57, a leader in the alumni ranks at the time. 
“She steered through the choppy political waters brought by 
changing administrations and dealt with activist alums with 
agendas. Midge always had many good ideas and was talented 
enough to make them seem like ours.” 

Of all of Brittingham’s qualities—her encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of alumni, her knack for making the perfect out-of-country 
tour plans, her contagious love of sports, and a smile that makes 
one feel instantly at ease—it is her diplomacy that most distin- 
guishes her. 

“Of all of the nonprofit boards I’ve served on, I've never seen 
anyone as skilled at working so effectively with all stripes and 
sizes of volunteers—young, old, new, or experienced,” says Diane 
Kenty "77, president of the Alumni Association from 1999 to 
2001. “Midge manages to impart her values subtly, and though 
she may deftly shape the course of action, she still leaves leader- 
ship and decision-making in the hands of alums.” 

Brittingham describes it more bluntly: “I guess I've done a 
good job of not pissing anyone off.” 

It's more complicated than that, of course. She works so 
hard to build consensus because she truly values each graduate’s 


individual viewpoint. “I stay in the background and help the 


volunteers make their own decisions. They need to remain em- 
that even if 


powered. I trust them enough—they’re smart people 
they're not doing what I would have done, it’s going to work out.” 

She had been preparing to step down this coming September 
after spending the summer months showing the new guy the 
ropes. “I'm tired,” she says sincerely. “We work so many week- 
ends; Fridays until midnight and Saturdays from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night sometimes. Our alumni are volunteers. They can't meet 
during the work week, so I give up about 10 weekends a year. It’s 
just time to go.” 

The search for Brittingham’s replacement, however, has 
taken longer than expected. Vacations to her cottage in Maine, 
her commitment to Christ Church in Oberlin, and her rabid 
devotion to Cleveland Indians baseball and Cleveland Force soc- 
cer will all have to wait until her successor is in place this fall or 
winter. The “mother of all Oberlin alumni’—as Alumni 
Association President Clyde Owan '79 referred to her recently— 
is still needed by her Oberlin family. 

“A devoted, tireless, and wise promoter of all things Oberlin, 
Midge is the best friend the Oberlin community will ever have,” 
Owan remarked during reunion weekend's alumni luncheon in 
Wilder Bowl. “She has had a monumental impact on the operations 


Catalyst, Activist, Confidante, and Friend 


By Clyde Owan ’79 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Midge Wood Brittingham’s contribu- 
tions to the Oberlin community are 
unrivaled. She has created enduring 
partnerships that have strengthened 
the learning experience both on and 
off campus. She has inspired alumni 
of all generations to make a lifelong 
commitment to Oberlin, and she has 
transformed the Association into an organization that is 
inclusive and a patron of social causes. 

The ultimate “insider,” Midge has yet to miss an Alumni 
Council meeting or reunion activity, despite the occasion- 
al broken bone, surgery, aching joints, and jet lag. If the 
venture has had anything to do with Oberlin, she has been 
there; her energy is boundless. Her longevity at Oberlin 
reflects the perfect marriage of a life’s passion and career. 

Midge has been a catalyst, activist, confidante, and 
friend. She is a sports fanatic, but she usually picks losing 
teams. She is an opinionated idealist. She is extraordinari- 
ly generous and a source of comfort. She is well-read and 
always up on the arts. In impact and example, Midge is 
surely among the most illustrious figures in Oberlin history. 

We in the Alumni Association are grateful for all she has 
done for Oberlin and for us. We will regard her always with 
warmth and respect. 
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of this institution and on the character of the Alumni Association.” 

Don’t let her short stature or impish grin fool you. This 
woman is sharp, and she’s not afraid of hard work. “One erro- 
neously could see her as a little old lady bird-watcher wearing 
tennis shoes,” says Dale Preston ’83, former director of regional 
alumni activities, who says that Brittingham’s work ethic out- 
paced his own and that her knowledge of alumni left his com- 
puter database in the dust. 

“She's a leader through listening and patience,” he says. “A 
real innovator and powerhouse, yet self-effacing and modest, 
Midge never spoke of her own accomplishments. It wasn't until 
I attended national conferences for alumni professionals that | 
learned how much she’s impacted the field.” 

One prominent example was the creation of the Alumni 
Council in the early 1980s. The previous board had existed as a 
small group of elected and appointed alumni. Interested in 
involving far more grads, Brittingham and the late Clayton 
Miller ’30, Association treasurer at the time, proposed a new 
structure after visiting other colleges to see what worked. 

The result was a revision to the Association's constitution that 
established the current Alumni Council: a group of 300 alums 
composed of class presidents, class agents, regional coordinators, 
and members of various committees. Bob Plows "69, Association 
president in 1983, recalls that Midge, in her quiet, determined 
way, ‘was the catalyst, providing just the right chemistry to allow 
us to develop the new system. What's more, she has continued 
over two decades to foster the right chemistry for the Council to 
adapt to the changing needs of diverse, engaged alumni.” 

Margaret Sahs Erikson "62, director of alumni on-campus 
activities, says that Brittingham “has instilled a sense of loyalty 
and service in the alumni body that is the envy of alumni offices 
around the country. She will be missed by our alumni.” 

In the immediate aftermath of the September 11 tragedies, 
it was Brittingham who quickly sent e-mail to 1,700 alums in 
New York and D.C., asking if they were safe. She received 1,200 
responses and soon instigated production of a booklet containing 
the harrowing stories of those closest to the terrorist attacks. The 
booklet was seen by many as an example of the Oberlin family— 
Mother Midge at the helm—showing its concern in a time of crisis. 


rittingham’s job often entails the recruitment of graduates 
to serve on committees and volunteer in the Oberlin com- 
munity. Fun and fulfilling tasks, usually. 

“My years in the Association with Midge were filled with 
laughter,” says Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68, president of the 
Alumni Association from 1995 to 1997. “I most remember her 
work behind the scenes, her positive attitude—regardless of 
what was happening around her 


her wise counsel, her amazing 
command of the myriad details of people and events, her calm- 
hess in crisis, and her unfailing good humor.” 

But there were some not-so-fun times as well, particularly 
when the Alumni Association was at odds with the College, tagging 
Brittingham as the middleman. In 1984 the Alumni Council voted 
to protest the College's investments in South Africa during apartheid. 

“President Starr, who wanted to avoid putting pressure on 
the Board of Trustees, had the attitude of ‘How can vou let this 
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Brittingham became bit by the travel bug in 
1976 during her first overseas alumni tour to 
Ireland. Since then, she has traveled the globe 
to such out-of-the ordinary places as Iceland, 
Uzebekistan, and Patagonia, and to more 
mainstream spots such as China, Egypt, New 
Zealand, New Mexico, and Costa Rica. For 
their part, alumni travelers are delighted when 
she accompanies them, citing her good nature, 
easy laugh, and “genuine enthusiasm in pro- 
moting connections between Oberlinians.” 


Photos: Al Fuchs and Dale Preston '83 


happen?” says Brittingham. “I told him that I couldn't control 


Oberlin alumni. Some colleges have alumni who can be con- 
trolled by an administrator, but not Oberlin. Our alumni are 
Oberlin students grown up.” 

Granted, she cannot govern Oberlin alumni, nor does she 
want to, but she has gently led them in the right direction. Some 
graduates express displeasure, for example, with the existence of 
student and alumni groups that recognize gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
and transgendered people and about the reputation they feel 
Oberlin has as a “gay” school. 

On issues such as this, Brittingham deploys Jimmy Carter- 
like diplomacy. “Some people are not terribly supportive of gay 
rights or of other things going on at the College, and they can be 
quite unhappy. I say to them, ‘I understand how you might feel 
about this issue.’ For some, the issue is a religious matter. | remind 
them that throughout its history, Oberlin has been at the forefront 
of social justice and defending oppressed populations. This is 
another instance of that, and we will remain a welcoming college 
to everyone, whether they're gay, straight, black, or green.” 

Brittingham put action behind those words when a group of 
gay and lesbian graduates petitioned to become a recognized 
alumni group in 1989, two years after she helped establish a 
Black Alumni Committee. 

“I got to know the people who were pushing for it. They were 
the same age as my two boys (Smith IV ’84 and Billy ’87),” 
Brittingham says. “I don’t know why I was so attracted to the 
cause, but | supported these people who had been active togeth- 
er in a gay/lesbian student group and who needed to work togeth- 
er as an alumni organization. It was a very controversial issue at 
the alumni executive board level, and we went through several 
difficult meetings. | 


‘The board members were at my house one Saturday night,” 
‘There w : 


she continue: ere heated dis« ussions all over the place. 


A Day in the Life: Reunion Weekend 2003 marked 
Brittingham’s last as executive director of the 
Alumni Association. Here, she addresses the crowd 
at Sunday's Champagne Luncheon and applauds the 
fund-raising efforts of the Class of 1953. Above: 
Don and Mary Louise VanDyke, both ’47, led their 
classmates in a Midge-inspired song at Friday's 
Half-Century Club dinner. 


Finally somebody asked me what I thought. I replied, “We just 
have to do this. It’s a matter of social justice.’ The next morning, 
we had a unanimous vote in favor of the group.” 

Brittingham notes proudly that Oberlin became the first col- 
lege or university to accept a gay alumni group as part of its Alumni 
Association. Schools such as Yale created a separate association. 
There are now 11 active alumni affiliate groups at Oberlin—those 
for Asian Pacific and Latino Americans, Christians, environmen- 
talists, ultimate frisbee players, bowlers, and more. 

Brittingham’s sense of social justice guides her life, profession- 
ally and spiritually. “She has been a pillar of the church for years,” 
says English Professor Bob Pierce, a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church. Brittingham has served on the Vestry there many times 
and twice as senior warden, the head lay office in the parish. 

“She has long been committed to bringing feminist ideas to 
the church, thus she worked on the parish committee to prepare 
inclusive texts of the Scripture readings before such texts were 
widely available. She was also a leader of the local and national 
movement to recognize women as priests in the Episcopal Church,” 
says Pierce. 


~Y learly, Brittingham has a domestic agenda, but she has 


been known to dabble, too, on foreign shores. Her pred- 
 ecessor, the late Jack Purves ‘42, arranged the first 
alumni overseas trip in 1975, a joint tour with other Ohio schools 
t 


iat was promoted by a statewide alumni support organization. It 
is Brittingham, however, who gets the credit for building 
Oberlin’s travel program into the model it has become today. 
“That first trip was very successful, and for several years we 
continued offering one joint summer tour,” she says. “When it 
was clear that Oberlin had more travelers than any other school, 
we began to offer independent tours with Oberlin faculty mem- 
bers as escorts. We did just one trip a year until the 1980s, when 
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To honor Midge Brittingham, a fund has been created to 
support Alumni in Service to Oberlin College (ASOC), a 
program that brings alumni back to campus to offer 


instructional seminars to students. Alumni interested in 
donating to the fund should contact the Office of 
Development at stewardship@oberlin.edu. 


we started to do one per season.” 

Today's travel program involves 100 to 150 alumni each year 
visiting four to six locales. Brittingham herself has traveled the 
world with the alumni groups; she accompanies at least one trip 
per year and organizes and promotes all the others. 

“T happen to adore travel, but I had never been overseas until 
I went on an alumni tour in 1976,” she says. “We had arranged a 
faculty member to travel to Ireland and he pulled out, so I went. 
It was one of those magical moments in one’s life.” 

It also became fodder for one of the many tales Brittingham 
has that makes for effortless conversation. 


After setting off to tour the Emerald Isle on her own—in a | 
moonscape region known as the Burren—her rental car leaked — 


coolant water onto her shoes. 

“Tt got really bad, so I found an intersection with a house and 
pulled up and went to the front door. Everybody greeted me as if 
I were their long lost aunt, whom they were actually expecting 


from Boston and hadn't seen in years. I had to explain that no, | — 


was not Aunt Whoever and that what I really needed was some 
water to put in my radiator,” she laughs. 

Janet Taylor Spence ’45, a frequent alumna traveler, says 
she’s grown to admire Brittingham’s ability to handle “unexpect- 
ed situations with aplomb.” She recalls a trip to China, where 
she and Brittingham rode a ski lift-type chair to the top of a 
mountain. “It was only at the very last moment that we realized 
we had to lift up the bar and leap off,” says Spence. “Unprepared 
as she was, Midge staggered a bit, but kept her feet. In contrast, 
[ lost mine and sprawled ungracefully to the ground. My admi- 
ration for Midge took on a new dimension.” 

Travel remains in Brittingham’s plans for retirement—per- 
haps a return trip to Ireland or to other popular vacation spots. 

“I have been just about everywhere that is out of the ordinary. 
But I’ve never been to Italy or Greece—it’s hard to sell an Oberlin 


tour to Europe because people go there on their own,” she says. “But — 
1 have been to China five times, Russia six times. I’ve been to | 


Uzbekistan, Central Asia. I’ve been to Tibet. I've been to Iceland 
and Greenland. In another life I might have joined the Foreign 
Service because | find that | just love being in other countries. 


Smith, a retired lawyer now working in computer graphics, — 


attends professional soccer games with Midge and accompanies 


her to their summer home in Maine every June. But he doesnt | 


go to church, and he seldom travels. 


Reunion weekend now over, Brittingham is back at work, her 
impending retirement yet to slow her down. As Joan Andelman 


68 attested in a post-reunion e-mail: “The reunion was particu- 


“That's the beauty of it. I have my life and he has his,” she | 


savs of her husband. “Besides, he’s a wonderful cook, so I | 


wouldn't want to give up on him. 
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larly spectacular this time around. Don’t know whether it was the 
events, or the fact that as I get older, Oberlin classmates and 
their enduring human values seem more and more rare and pre- 
cious. My deepest gratitude to you for being such an integral 
force in keeping Oberlin vibrantly alive and renewing for its 
(sometimes heart-weary) graduates.” 

Such praise has been pouring in as people learn of her 
impending retirement. “I’ve gotten wonderful, lovely responses,” 


_ Brittingham says. “I have a note from a minister from the class of 


1945 whom I had tapped to help out at the alumni memorial 
service one reunion weekend. We had breakfast together with 
some other people—that was my only contact with him. And he 
sent me a nice note asking, ‘What will we do? How will we plan 
our next reunion without you?’ It was really nice.” 

For her part, Brittingham thanks the “wonderful assistant 


| directors and administrative support staff” over the years for 
_ being “enormously helpful.” It has always been about the people, 


about the teamwork in her office, about the relationships with 
alumni, and meeting new students—the future alumni of Oberlin. 

“The best thing about this job has been getting to know all of 
you,’ she announced to the hundreds of alums, new graduates, 
and parents extending her a standing ovation during the reunion 
weekend luncheon in Wilder Bowl. “This has been the most fun 
job I could ever have imagined for myself. It’s always been about 
teamwork and loving Oberlin.” @ 


Michael K. McIntyre is a reporter and columnist with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and a frequent contributor to OAM. 


Executive Director, Oberlin Alumni Association 
Oberlin is searching for alumni and others interested in replacing 
Midge Brittingham to apply for her position. The job entails over- 
seeing programs such as class reunions, regional activities, on- 
campus lectures and conferences involving alumni, alumni tours, 
and online communications. Applicants with Oberlin degrees are 
highly desired, as are those with strong organizational and inter- 
personal skills, especially in recruiting and motivating volunteers. 
The work schedule requires flexibility, involving some evening work 
and about 10 weekends each year. The executive director super- 
vises a small staff and works closely with the Alumni Association 
president and executive board on policies and program operations. 
A FULL JOB DESCRIPTION IS AVAILABLE AT: 
www.oberlin.edu/HR/APSopenings/APS02-214.html 

TO APPLY: Submit a letter of interest and résumé to 
Ernie Iseminger, Vice President for Development and Alumni 
Affairs, 50 West Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Résumés will be 
accepted until September 1, 2003, or until the position is filled. 


A Death of — 
Her Choosing 
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As the law that made it possible is threatened, 
two sisters remember their mother’s decision to die. 


tO 


by Todd Schwartz 
Illustration by Annie Olechowski 
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t was a Thursday in January. 
Outside the window, white winter sunlight hung like cloth in leafless trees. 
A few yards away, the river slid past with the low shine of liquid metal. No 
sound from the cars crossing the nearby bridge entered the bedroom. 
Ihe woman in the bed, 68 years old and full of cancer, loved this view 
of the Willamette River in every season. Loved water of any kind, espe- 
cially the ocean. Moments before, a poem by Annie Dillard about being 
enveloped by the sea had been read into the quiet space. # Surrounding 
the bed were the woman's five children, their spouses, her sister, a 
nephew, and the woman's longtime physician. If there was sadness in 
the corners of the room, love filled its center. Downstairs in the kitchen, a 
volunteer slowly opened 90 capsules of secobarbital and mixed a lethal 
dose of the fast-acting barbiturate into a glass of liquid. # The woman’s 
son began to read the 23rd Psalm—the woman was not religious, but had 
asked nonetheless to hear what she appreciated as words of comfort and 
an exceptional poem. Just before “the valley of the shadow of death,” she 
stopped him with some annoyance. # “That's not the right version,” she said. 
“Tl want the King James.” Her children smiled. For those who knew this 


intelligent, fiercely independent woman, the moment was perfectly hers. 
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Remembering 


A Life: 
Pegey Sutherland 


1932-2001 


(a) Peggy Sutherland graduated 
from an all-girls school in Bryn 
Mar, Pa. (b) She traveled fre- 
quently in her later years; here 
she visits with the Maasai in 
Kenya. (c) A portrait taken in 
1991. (d) Peggy and her four 
children, including Oberlin 
alumnae Ellen and (e) Julie, 
traveled to the Oregon coast 
two months before her death. 
“It was a magical weekend, as 
we went to the same beach 
where we had spent our child- 
hood vacations,” Julie says. 


he people of Oregon are well known for using the ballot 
to steadfastly protect what they hold dear—old-growth 
forests, bottle-free roadsides, their refusal to pump their 

own gas—and even the right to die on their own terms. 
Growing up in Portland, Ellen Sutherland Baltus 82 and 


Julie Sutherland MeMurchie ’85 took the state's willingness to 


pass limit-pushing legislation for granted—until 1994, when 
Oregon became the only state in the nation to approve a law 
allowing physician-assisted suicide for the terminally ill. That's 
when their mother, Peggy, first talked about choosing the manner 
of one’s own death. 

Peggy Sutherland had been born in Pennsylvania and raised 
in a conservative home in the privileged enclave of Philadelphia's 
Main Line. She grew into a strong-willed young woman, a phi- 
losophy major and psychology minor at Mt. Holyoke College. 
She married a man who became a cardiologist, and they had five 
children, each a year apart. She raised her family in the soft rain 
and deep green of the Willamette Valley, bringing them up to be 
and, it would turn out, 


fearless and straightforward about life 
death. Sutherland's only serious mistake was to smoke three 
packs of cigarettes a day. 

Baltus and McMurchie remember the moment in May of 
1986 when their mother was first diagnosed with lung cancer. 
They remember how calm she seemed. They remember the inva- 
sive surgery that removed a lobe of her lung and their mother’s 
pain during her long recovery. Eventually Sutherland was pro- 
nounced cured and went on with life. She never smoked a ciga- 
rette again. Never really talked much about the cancer. 

Sutherland divorced in 1994. Always an organized, detailed- 
oriented person, she immersed herself in stocks and investing, 
telling her daughters that she wanted to have her own means, 
never to be a burden on her family. Later that year, when 
Oregon's controversial Death with Dignity Act was first passed, 
she mentioned how wonderful it was to live in such a progressive 


state—a place where a person who had reached the end now had 
the freedom to control that end. It was an idea, and a law, per- 


fectly matched to the kind of person Peggy Sutherland was. 
aa ee 


Today, Oregon’s law is under attack from a powerful foe: the 
Bush administration. The debate begins with semantics. 
Physician-assisted suicide is the term used by most of the 
public and the media. Death with Dignity is the official title of 
the law 


which has in fact been affirmed twice by Oregon vot- 
ers: the 1994 act was challenged in 1997 and was upheld by a 
60/40 margin. Supporters call it compassionate, enlightened, and 
freeing. Few use the word “suicide.” 

Barbara Coombs Lee, of the nonprofit organization 
Compassion in Dying and one of the original sponsors of 
Oregon's law, writes: “Let's make these distinctions clear: Suicide 
is a violent, desperate act the dying might resort to when they 
feel trapped and locked in the torture chamber of their illness. lt 
isolates the patient and leaves survivors shattered by guilt and 
anguish. Physician assistance in dying is the direct opposite, a 


key to the door of that locked room and a way to keep family and 
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loved ones close during a most intimate time. Providing the key 
can prevent violent and premature suicide, because it gives the 
suffering patient peace of mind about the final moments and the 
courage to go on living for a while longer.” 

Opponents, on the other hand, call the practice medically 
illegitimate, a slippery slope, and even immoral. They have no 
trouble with the s-word. . 

“I refer to it as ‘doctor-ordered suicide.’ That's a more realis- 
tic description of what it actually is,” says Dr. Kenneth R. 
Stevens, president of the group Physicians for Compassionate 
Care, leaders of the local medical opposition to Oregon’s law. 
“The act of writing a prescription is not a passive thing. It is a 
written order, a directive to the patient. By writing a prescription 
for a lethal dose of medication, you're not pulling the trigger, but 
youre giving the patient the loaded gun.” 

“That is such an antiquated notion of the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship,’ Lee responds. “Patients today regard physicians as 
wise counsel and trust them to give their patients power to make 
their own decisions based upon the physi- 
cian’s best recommendations. Oregon's 
law allows, but does not require, physi- 
cian participation. When numerous safe- 
guards are met, a doctor is authorized— 
but absolutely not required—to prescribe 
life-ending medication that the patient 
may then self-administer at a time and 
place of his or her own choosing. The 
option should be fully integrated into 
compassionate end-of-life care.” 

But Stevens argues that physician- 
assisted suicide does not serve a legiti- 
mate medical purpose. “The ethical and 
moral statements that are part of a physi- 
cian’s training indicate that we are not to 
take the life of a patient,” he says. 

“It is contrary to our ethics, and an 
assumption of power that physicians 
should not be given. Look, there is no law 
against committing suicide, but that’s not what this act is about. 
People say they want the right to die, but really what they're saying 
is ‘I want someone to kill me.’ Everyone has the right to die, but 
trying to legitimize this by making it a medical practice is improper." 

The American Medical Association has been solidly against 
physician-assisted suicide from the beginning, Its position 
includes the assertion that the practice “would undermine the 
physician-patient relationship and the trust needed to sustain it, 
would alter the role of physicians in society, and would endanger 
the value our society places on life.” 

It is clear that physician-assisted suicide, like abortion, places 
doctors on the exposed and shifting front line of a white-hot moral 
issue. But even beyond the proper or improper role of physicians, 
opponents fear that with assisted suicide in place, the aged or 
infirm could be “coerced” to die by family members, or that social 
pressures might evolve from the right to die to the duty to die. 
Others are afraid the practice invites abuses, especially in the 


case of mentally or economically challenged patients. 
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Supporters, opponents, 
and the reality of 


Oregon’s law itself 


find agreement in 


one area: very few 


people want to die. 


But many ethicists, even those personally opposed to physi- 
cian-assisted suicide, are beginning to believe that these fears are 
unsupported. 

One example is Daniel Lee (no relation to Barbara Coombs 
Lee), an author and ethics professor at Augustana College in 
Illinois. Lee has long been staunchly opposed to physician-assisted 
suicide. But in recent years, the reality of the Oregon law and its 
results have led him to ask what are, for him, difficult questions. 

“Do those of us with deep reservations about the morality of 
physician-assisted suicide have any business using the coercive 
power of government to try to prevent those who disagree with 
us from doing what they believe is right?” he writes. “Are there 
any compelling arguments to justify placing legal roadblocks in 
the way of terminally ill individuals who wish to end their suf- 
fering by ending their lives, provided such decisions are made 
only after thoughtful, careful deliberation in an environment 
devoid of social pressure?” 

Lee makes the point that Oregon's law “specifies an elabo- 
rate procedure consistent with the most 
rigorous standards of voluntariness,” with 
provisions, including a 15-day waiting 
period and multiple opportunities to 
rescind the request, intended to make it 
very clear to those contemplating ending 
their lives that they are under no pressure 
to do so. When physician-assisted suicide 
is presented in this cautious, completely 
voluntary manner, it is, in Lee's opinion, a 
matter of individual choice, not a decision 
forced or influenced by social pressure. 

“There is another firewall—one that is 
also built into the Oregon law—that might 
be even more significant,” Lee adds. “This 
is the requirement that lethal drugs be 
self-administered, 
tered by the prescribing physician or any- 


rather than adminis- 


one else. If physicians, family members, 
and others are prohibited from administer- 
ing lethal drugs to terminally ill patients, and that restriction is rig- 
orously enforced, nonvoluntary euthanasia is precluded.” 

Lee concludes that “the arguments in favor of continued 
prohibition of physician-assisted suicide are not particularly 
compelling. Those of us opposed to it would do well to focus our 
efforts on helping others discover the meaning and hope that are 
possible in life. If we were to do a better job of responding to sut- 
fering individuals in a loving, caring manner, physician-assisted 
suicide would in all likelihood be an option rarely, if ever, chosen.” 

And that is the one place in which supporters, opponents, 
and the reality of Oregon's law itself find agreement: very few 


people want to die. 


Early in 2000, Peggy Sutherland read a magazine article about 
improved C'T scans and simply decided to have one. She had no 


symptoms, no problems. But the scan revealed more lung can- 
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cer—a different form, unrelated to what she'd had 14 years 
before. Another surgery was done, and several weeks later a fol- 
low-up scan was scheduled. McMurchie and Baltus were with 
her when the results came back—the CT showing cancerous hot 
spots like spiders’ nests throughout her lungs. 

“We were sitting in that little room,” McMurchie remem- 
bers, “and when the results came back Ellen and I fell apart, but 
mom stayed so controlled. I think that in the back of her mind 
she'd been expecting it ever since the first cancer.” 

In April of that year, a third lung surgery was performed, 
more extensive than the first two. Although the surgeon again 
declared her cured, Sutherland didn't recover quickly or well. It 
was during this time that one of her sisters was diagnosed with 
an advanced case of the same cancer. Over the summer, 
Sutherland watched her sister weaken and die: hospitalized for 
three months, at the end having no control over her bodily func- 
tions, and in great pain unrelieved by the morphine. 

“It was a very grim experience, and it was clear my mom didn't 
want that for herself—or us,” says Baltus. 
“She was very much into open communi- 
cation about tough issues, and she began 
talking about assisted suicide even before 
her final diagnosis.” 

Sutherland, far from cured, was diag- 
nosed as terminal in August 2000. 
Through the late summer and fall she 
underwent different therapies and rounds 
of palliative care. As would be expected 
for a woman whose ex-husband, son, and 
one daughter were all physicians, she got 
the very best that medicine has to offer. 
And, as would be expected in a family 
with so much medical expertise, everyone 
was realistic about the fact that medicine 
couldn't offer much. 

“She made all of us sit down with her 
and talk about her estate and how she 
would take care of everything, how she 
wouldn't be a burden,” McMurchie says. “I tried to get her to 
move in with me, but she would have none of that. She was feel- 
ing okay, still very much present in her life. She was religious 
about her Friday morning bridge game and going to the weekend 
house at the coast. For those last few months, she was fully alive.” 

And then one day in the middle of December, Sutherland 
awoke and couldn't get out of bed, could barely sit up. The pain 
was intense. She would never get out of bed again. An ambulance 
took her to the hospital, where she spent the next three weeks. A 
morphine pump was implanted in her body, but a dose of the drug 
large enough to kill the pain made her unconscious. Suffering or 
out cold—nothing in 21st-century health care offered a third 
choice, and to a woman like Sutherland this was not life. 

MeMurchie and Baltus remember spending a dark New 
Years Eve in the hospital with their mother and the rest of the 
family. In early January, Sutherland was sent home and hospice 
care was arranged. She had endured three major surgeries, three 


hospitalizations for pain, two rounds of chemotherapy and radia- 


Since 1998, about one in 
every 1,000 deaths in 
Oregon has been by 

assisted suicide. In 2002, 

58 prescriptions for lethal 


medication were written 


by 33 Oregon doctors. 


tion, and countless CT's, MRIs, PETs, and bone scans. The day 
after she returned to her view of the river, Sutherland looked at 
her children and said quietly, “I’m done.” 
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Since 1998, about one in every 1,000 deaths in Oregon has been 
by assisted suicide; a total of 129 people by the end of 2002— 
fewer than proponents expected and opponents feared. Data 
from the Oregon State Health Division show that most who 
chose this route were older, well-educated, insured, enrolled in 
hospice care, and suffering from terminal cancer or amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis. Almost all died at home; roughly half had a 
physician present. Most became unconscious within 10 minutes 
and died within 30 minutes; one took 37 hours. 

Their three most common end-of-life concerns were loss of 
autonomy, decreased ability to participate in enjoyable activities, 
and loss of control over bodily functions. 

It is often argued that better pain 
relief would make assisted suicide unnec- 
essary, but Oregon's results don't support 
that contention: fewer than one in four 
who chose the option said they feared 
inadequate pain control. 

In 2002, 58 prescriptions for lethal 
medication were written by 33 Oregon 
doctors. Of the patients who received the 
prescriptions, 36 died from the drug, 16 
died from their disease, and six were still 
alive at the end of the year. 

The 38 Oregonians who died by 
assisted suicide last year (two patients 
died using prescriptions they received in 
2001) represented an 81 percent increase 
from 2001 and a five-year high. It is far 
too soon to tell whether that number is a 
statistical aberration or the beginning of a 
trend, but it will no doubt add fuel to the 
fire—and urgency to U.S. Attorney General John Ashcroft's 
attempt to dismantle Oregon's law. 

Ashcroft ruled in November 2001 that the Death with 
Dignity Act was a violation of federal drug laws (the barbiturates 
used are DEA-controlled substances) and authorized federal 
agents to prosecute Oregon doctors who prescribe lethal doses. 
Ashcroft's legal challenge was subsequently rejected by a U.S. 
Circuit Court judge in April 2002, and the law remained in 
effect. The Bush administration appealed, arguments were being 
heard in the Ninth Circuit Court as OAM went to press, and by 
this reading, a decision may have been rendered. Some 25 ami- 
cus curiae briefs were filed on both sides of the case, with hun- 
dreds of signatories 


everyone from the relatives of people who 
chose assisted suicide (including McMurchie and Baltus) to 
physicians to legal experts to politicians. 

Regardless of whether Ashcroft’s appeal is rejected or 
upheld, this case will very likely find its way slowly but inexorably 
to the U.S. Supreme Court—where proponents see hope in the 
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sanctity of states’ rights and opponents see hope in what many 
view as the court's increasingly conservative and political nature. 
In the meantime, throughout the appeals process, Oregon’s law 
will probably remain in force. According to Compassion in 
Dyings Lee, “While the ball’s still in play, the courts tend to favor 
the status quo.” 

It could be as long as three years before the issue reaches 
the Supreme Court. Terminal illness, on the other hand, tends to 
be in a bigger hurry. 


— 


After Sutherland announced her decision, and after her physi- 
cian son and daughter took some extra time to come around to it, 
her family supported her. 

“We talked to our internist, because we didn’t know anything 
about assisted suicide,” Baltus remembers. “He put us in touch 
with Compassion in Dying, and they sent us the paperwork and 
talked us through it.” The organization 
then made available a team of volunteers, 
including experts in mental health and 
end-of-life care. As Compassion in Dying 
makes clear, information about obtaining 
medication for a hastened death “is pro- 
vided only to those patients who, in the 
judgment of the case managers, demon- 
strate a rational, voluntary, and considered 
approach to end-of-life decisions.” 

Once Sutherland's physician had cer- 
tified that she was terminal, Sutherland 
herself made both an oral and a written 
request for the medication in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses (one of whom must 
be a non-relative). Two physicians then 
had to certify in writing that she was of 
sound mind and not depressed. She was 
informed of every end-of-life care option 
available and of the realities of the life- 
ending medication. At every step she was offered a chance to 
change her mind. The 15-day waiting period then began. This 
was the most difficult time for Sutherland and her family. 

“I wish we had requested the medication sooner,” says 
MecMurchie. “The whole time she was in the hospital we were so 
focused on her living longer. None of us wanted assisted suicide. 
You even, under the surface, hope she'll die without needing it. 
Not acting sooner is my one regret—the waiting period is a good 
thing, but by then mom was ready to go, and those final two 
weeks were very hard. She was in great pain and the only way to 
control it was to knock her out, which she didn’t want. She never 
really slept at night, she was seeing things, having lots of prob- 
lems with bowel control, coughing up blood. She would wake up 
moaning, saying that we ‘just didnt understand the kind of pain 
she was in and why wouldn't we just let her go.’ She spent a lot 
of time crying, her dignity was gone, and still we had to wait.” 
At last the final request was made. The day before, 
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Sutherland had slipped into a near coma, and the family thought 
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She had endured 


surgeries, hospitalizations, 
and two rounds of 
chemotherapy and 
radiation. The day after 
she returned to her view 
of the river, Sutherland 
looked at her children and 


said quietly, “I’m done.” 


how terrible it would be if, after waiting for 14 days, she wouldn't 
be able to communicate. But on the morning of the 15th day, 
Sutherland suddenly awoke clear as a bell, more aware and talk- 
ative than she’d been for a month. 

McMurchie went with Sutherland’s doctor to pick up the 
prescription. There are only two pharmacies in the entire city 
that will fill a lethal prescription, so it was a long drive. The phar- 
macist wouldn't look at them while they paid for the drugs. 

“People don't understand how much this has to be the indi- 
vidual’s own choice under the Death with Dignity law,” says 
Baltus. “There's nothing impulsive about it. The person has to be 
aware and in control. | don’t know even now what I'd do in my 
mother’s situation, but it was a choice that made sense to her, 
that was totally consistent with who she was. She had been 
thinking it through for a long time.” 

“IT think this was an amazing gift for our family,” McMurchie 
emphasizes, “that we were all able to be there together and say 
good-bye. Simply having the option for Death with Dignity 
allowed my mother and our family to 
spend her last moments really having a 
relationship. Really living, not just stand- 
ing a deathwatch. It was her final deliber- 
ate, graceful act.” 
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Cars flowed over the gray-green arch of 
the bridge. The river’s cold current 
pushed north, past the trees on the far 
shore, past the boats moored below, past 
the bedroom. 

The people around the woman in the 
bed had read to her, hugged her, kissed her. 
They would forever remember the moment 
as peaceful, loving, profound. There were 
no intense good-byes—this was Peggy 
Sutherland's ritual and she wanted none of 
that. Besides, they'd all been said already. 

But when the glass containing the barbiturate was placed 
beside her bed, and Sutherland grabbed it and brought it to her 
lips like lemonade on a hot summer afternoon, her children 
involuntarily jumped forward. 

“Jeez, mom, can you just wait two seconds?” someone said. 

But Sutherland was ready. She drank the liquid, closed her 
eyes, and fell asleep in three or four minutes. The room was 
silent; a few people left. After perhaps 15 minutes, her doctor 
stepped forward and took Sutherland's pulse. Not yet, he indi- 
cated. Ellen Baltus decided then that she would stay with her 
mother until the funeral home people came—for some reason 
she just couldn't stand the thought of her lying there all alone. 

Another minute or two, and the doctor took Sutherland's 
pulse again. He nodded to her family. He recorded the time of 
death: 10:23 a.m. It was a Thursday in winter, January 25, 2001. @ 


Todd Schwartz is a is a writer based in Portland and the former director of com- 


munications for the Oregon Health Sciences University Foundation. 
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Garry Kvistad 71 has fe 
his passion to Cratta career 
from diverse musical 


instruments and influences. 


by Sally Parker 
Photo by John Kleinhans 
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assive circus banners wrap around the walls and soar to 

the ceiling of Garry Kvistad’s percussion workshop. 

They bear images of the world’s largest snake, Pygmy 

village, and Eko and Iko, the sheep-headed men. 

Kvistad ‘71 bought them at auction from a defunct 
music museum several years ago, along with a 1926 Wurlitzer 
military band organ, the kind used in carousels. He reaches for 
the switch and asks me to step back. Out blasts a march—all 
bass drum, woodwinds, and horns. I feel like cheering. 

Kvistad is grinning. He picks up a mallet and trots out Bach’s 
Fugue in E-flat Major on a nearby vibraphone. He says he fell in 
love with the instrument as a child, listening to his older brother 
play. He then walks across the room, where coworkers are 
assembling his latest creation—a massive stand made of iron 
pipes that he calls his indoor carillon. When completed for a 
“Garry and Friends” percussion concert in a month, the mam- 
moth instrument will fill both stage and ceiling 
with hundreds of bells and chimes. By striking 
gongs and pulling on ropes that jingle the chimes, 
Kvistad plays Bach's Prelude in C. He calls the upcom- 
ing show his dream. 

Kvistad knows about chasing down a dream. As a 
Grammy award-winning percussionist, he founded and 
built Woodstock Percussion, Inc., a wind chime and 
instrument company respected worldwide for its innova- 
tive designs and quality products. His friends say he’s 
achieved the kind of sweet success that occurs when peo- 
ple listen to their instincts. His employees love him; his 
wife and daughters share his creative bent; his fans can't 
get enough. 

Woodstock Percussion is a 107,000-square-foot facility 
tucked in the Catskill Mountains of upstate New York. 
Kvistad’s office is adjacent to a cramped conference room 
adorned with concert posters and photographs of his jamming 
musician buddies. The company’s famed wind chimes hang 
from the ceiling, and small gongs and drums rest atop book- 
shelves crammed with magazines and papers. Kvistad seems 
delightedly puzzled when asked how he has carved out a life 
so perfectly suited to his musical and business sensibilities. 

“I didn’t want to use music as a way to make a living per 
se,” he says. “I wanted instead to focus on the type of music 
I liked to play.” 

Which means that today he is racing to hammer togeth- 
er his monstrous carillon and plan a show packed with big-name 
musicians. Mark Stewart, for one, who is Paul Simon’s lead gui- 
tar player and backup singer and who will make his Woodstock 
debut with this performance. Kvistad has also enlisted large 
“sound sculptures” by French artists Frangois and Bernard 
Baschet, as well as a Bach piece arranged by his brother, Rick. 

It was Rick ’65, six years Kvistad’s senior and a timpanist for 
the San Francisco Opera, who turned Garry on to the classical 
period of percussion: the 1930s and ‘40s, when Western percus- 
sion met the East. At Interlochen Arts Academy, Garry fell in love 


——¢ Garry Kvistad hopes to feature his massive indoor carillon to 
ZA promote Woodstock Percussion’s 25th anniversary next year. 
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with the Eastern-influenced jazz of Miles Davis and John 
Coltrane; with Lou Harrison, who was shaped by Chinese opera; 
and with John Cage, whose music reflects Zen Buddhism. He wor- 
ships Harry Partch, whose nonconventional instruments and com- 
positions boast overtones from Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 

By the time he enrolled in Oberlin’s Conservatory of Music 
in the late 1960s, Kvistad had been bitten by the world beat. At 
Oberlin, he studied with Cleveland Orchestra timpanist Cloyd 
Duff, known for teaching percussion techniques that require 
special mallets and for showing his students how to make them. 
Here, Kvistad found his niche in building and repairing the very 
instruments he loved to play. 

He graduated from Oberlin and cofounded his first major 
ensemble, the Blackearth Percussion Group. The musicians dug 
into a residency at Northern Illinois University, happy to make a 
living doing what they loved. Kvistad kept his hands busy, and in 
1977 earned a master’s degree in music, fashioning 
an unusual course of study with classes in wood- 
working, metalworking, acoustics, music, and art. 

He met Diane Herrick, an artist and his future wife, who 

moved with him and Blackearth to the University of 
Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music. It was a step up 
for Kvistad—now an associate professor—who recorded and 
toured with the group throughout North America and Europe. 

Yet Kvistad was restless. Craving more improvisation 

and musical variety, he yielded to an inner voice nagging 
him to leave teaching behind. He and Diane drove east dur- 
ing spring break one year, exploring the small towns and 
ultimately falling in love with Woodstock. Nestled in New 
York's Hudson Valley, the legendary art colony was home to 
Karl Berger's Creative Music Studio, considered the premier 
center for the study of contemporary music. Kvistad landed 
a teaching position there and moved into a farmhouse nearby. 

Friends said he was crazy. Relying on Diane's artwork 
sales and his own meager income was a risky step for some- 
one who could have settled into a cushy, secure life in academe. 
But the move, says Kvistad, was when he came into his own. 

“It was one of those situations in which your parents 
think you're crazy for quitting a university job and moving to 
the woods to make wind chimes,” he says. “But I was fol- 
lowing my instincts.” 

His instincts were born of bread and audiotape. As a 
youngster, Kvistad worked in his father’s plumbing compo- 
nents factory. Seeking ways to make more money, he took bread 
orders from the women workers and delivered them fresh from 
an Italian bakery the next morning, pocketing a nickel a loaf. In 
high school, he recorded student jazz concerts and earned money 
from dubs he made for friends. 

In Woodstock, Kvistad found a place to test his latent entre- 
preneurial drive. He and Diane made chimes at the kitchen 
table, which they sold from booths at craft shows. In those days, 
the late 1970s, wind chimes were rare, the purview of artists who 
created them as visual art. Shoppers wanted to know what 
Kvistad’s homely chimes, made from discarded lawn chair tub- 
ing, were for. But once they heard the music, they were sold. The 
early chimes were carefully tuned to an ancient Greek pentaton- 
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ic scale and had such an unusually beautiful sound that when 
Kvistad and his Chimes of Olympos were featured on National 
Public Radio in 1981, orders poured in from around the country. 
Adam Ash, an advertising and promotion consultant for the 
company in the 1980s and '90s, says that Kvistad’s enthusiasm 
was contagious and brought in the sales. It still does. “He would 
never say that he’s a great salesman, but he is. He's a magnet. We 
went to a lot of trade shows together. We'd be in a booth with all 
the musical instruments and it didn't matter what he picked 
up—a maraca or whatever—there would be a crowd of people 
around him. He was like Sammy Davis Jr. in The Candy Man.” 


Everyone—regardless of their training—should feel com- 
fortable making music, says Kvistad, whose product line is per- 
meated with an “anybody can do it” philosophy. The Woodstock 
Music Collection, which was launched in 1986 as a companion 
line to the chimes, features such play instruments as miniature 
bass drums, harmonicas, whistles, maracas, banjos, and pianos. 

In the facility's product display room, Kvistad picks up a 
child's steel drum and raps out a tune with the mallet. He mum- 
bles something about its being out of tune, but the sound trans- 
ports me to a Caribbean beach anyway. 

Kvistad’s musical training is most evident in the chimes’ divi- 


¢¢ verybody has something at their core; for me it is 
music,” says Garry Kvistad. “Music is a religion, 
it’s a necessity. I put it right there with food and 

shelter, for sure. If I don’t have that balance, I go crazy.” 

Kvistad has a dizzying performance schedule hopping 
from one ensemble to another. In the early days it was 
Blackearth, then Giri Mekar, a Woodstock group that per- 
formed Balinese gamelan music. Since 1980 he has played 
with Steve Reich and Musicians, with whom he earned a 
Grammy Award for the 1998 recording of Reich’s Music for 
18 Musicians, and he performs locally at Bard College, 
where he donated some instruments. 

Kvistad is also a member of the acclaimed five-man per- 
cussion ensemble Nexus (replacing the retired John Wyre a 
year ago), which was inducted into the Percussive Arts 
Society Hall of Fame in 1999. 


ate, 


sion. Along with a standardized method of computerized tuning, 


Woodstock uses an ancient tuning system known as “just intona- 
tion.” The frequencies at which the different tubes vibrate are 
integrally related, producing a pure, rich sound. The resulting 
harmonies, which vary according to the size of the chimes and 
how they are tuned, range from Bach and jazz to ecclesiastical 
and ancient world music. Some play the last few notes of a famil- 
iar song; others simply evoke a mood. 

In the chimes’ production area, Kvistad demonstrates the 
three machines that cut pipes. Competitors, he says, cut their 
pipes to uniform lengths. But because a pipe’s thickness can vary, 
the resulting sound can be slightly off. Woodstock varies its pipe 
lengths to keep the sound consistent. 

With methods this precise, the company has established 
itself as a market leader in product innovation and marketing 
power. But quality comes at a price; Woodstock’s chimes cost 
significantly more than those of its competitors. And when 
Woodstock introduces a new product or design, says Kvistad, the 
knockoffs come like clockwork six months later. 

That keeps the company hustling with new ideas. While 
most of its competitors outsource their research and develop- 
ment areas, Woodstock’s research efforts—given the musical ele- 


Kvistad had been a longtime friend and occasional per- 
former with the band before its members extended him an 
official invitation to join. Camaraderie, he says, makes for 
great music, as does his deep understanding of the band’s 
worldly musical style and motivations. 

His arrival, as well as the group’s new program—very 
melodic and slow—have marked Nexus’ first major change 
in its 32-year history. The group’s repertoire includes not 
only contemporary percussion works by ensemble members 
and others, but ragtime, world music, and improvisation. 
Nexus has collaborated with such well-known composers 
and conductors as Toru Takemitsu, Ellen Taaffe Zwilich, 
Cristoph Eschenbach, and Seiji Ozawa. 

“It's not necessarily stuff that people come to a percus- 
sion concert expecting, which is the beauty of the group,” 
Kvistad says. “We're always doing something a little out of 
the ordinary and ear-opening.” 
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ment of its products—are highly specialized; several R&D 
employees have an academic or practical background in music. 

“Woodstock could find designers elsewhere who understand 
the musical and acoustical requirements to make a good musical 
product, but Garry finds it very helpful to keep the control in 
house, says Ash. “When I was there, Garry himself was devel- 
oping 70 to 80 percent of the stuff. | could say, ‘yes, yes, no, no, 
no, to new product ideas, but | was wrong 90 percent of the time.” 

Not every idea is a winner, admits executive vice president 
Stacey Bowers, a former Blackearth ensemble member. As fans 
of contemporary music and art, he and Kvistad have tried to mar- 
ket products with a modern look, using plastics, stainless steel, 
and clean lines to create pieces reminiscent of the Museum of 
Modern Art. But the designs hit a sour note with customers. 

The last three years have been rocky. A Woodstock-owned 
retail operation—two stores and a mail-order business—closed 
when it proved too costly. The move involved layoffs, which grat- 
ed against Kvistad’s humanitarian side. Some retail stores and 
chains have gone under, leaving Woodstock scrambling for new 
markets. (Once found only in specialty shops, the chimes now 
are sold at Lowe’s and other major retailers.) An increasing per- 
centage of Woodstock’s percussion designs is now made over- 
seas, and most of its children’s line and other musical gifts are 
produced by other companies. 

Still, the company continues to grow. “Success in business is 
about adaptation,” Ash says. “Over the past 24 years Garry has 
shown incredible ability to look into the future and change his 
company.” And like many Obie-born businesses, Woodstock is 
concerned with more than just the bottom line. Some of its glass 
chimes are handcrafted at a fair-trade design studio in 
Johannesburg, where workers are paid a living wage and profits 
are reinvested into the South African community. Proceeds from 
sales of Woodstock’s Liberty Chimes are donated to the 
September 11th Children’s Fund. Kvistad himself is chair of the 
Woodstock Guild, a regional arts organization and parent group 
of the 100-year-old Byrdcliffe Arts Colony. 

“Oberlin was an important turning point in my life, both 
socially and musically,” Kvistad says. “I went there in 1967 to 
become a symphonic musician and left wanting to do more. 
Oberlin taught me how to open my ears and eyes to everyday 
experiences and take something new with me as a result. My 
father warned me that as great a school as Oberlin was, it was not 
the real world. Thank God for that.” @ 


Sally Parker is a freelance writer in Rochester, N.Y. 


Be it the Chicago blues or a Gregorian chant, musical genres of 
all types are reflected in Woodstock’s precision-tuned wind chimes. 
While some of the tunes simply evoke a mood, others ring such well- 
known melodies as Amazing Grace and Pachelbel’s Canon in D. Visit 
www.chimes.com/consumer.html for a virtual sound tour. 


“I went to Oberlin at a really strange time.” 


arry Kvistad compares his first year at Oberlin— 
1967—to a Victorian boarding school. Students wore 
jackets to dinner. A housemother presided over the 
meal, and everyone remained seated until she gave the signal. 

But during the next three years, “all hell broke loose,” 
he says. 

A student couple from the College—the face of the 
“new, young, loose generation,’ made the cover of LIFE 
magazine. Flower power was in full bloom, as was the anti- 
war movement and the ensuing potential for protest vio- 
lence. Just down the road, Kent State erupted. “School just 
stopped,” Kvistad recalls. No final exams, no last classes. 
Everyone just left. 

“The one thing we all had in common was this radical 
view of the world,” he says. “We were going to do business 
differently from the way our fathers did.” 

During a recent visit to Oberlin, Kvistad was struck by 
how orderly and serious the campus seemed. He remembers 
a more spontaneous, fun-loving place, but admits that a 
short visit as an adult can't give him a true picture. 

In keeping with the tenor of the times, his senior class 
decided a yearbook was bourgeoisie. Now, when he wants to 
look back, he regrets that he can't. 
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Ray Gibbons, of Claremont, Calif., was fea- 


tured in a Claremont Courier news article in 


recognition of his 100th birthday in February. | 
Following a 20-year ministry career with | 


churches in Ohio and Maine, Ray became 


director of the Council for Christian Social | 
Action and remained active in the civil rights | 


movement for the next 25 years. He was mar- 
ried to Marjorie Gibbons '25 for an amazing 75 


years; she died in 1999. “I never expected to get | 
as ancient as I am,” he says. “I highly recom- | 


mend it. You get credit for being a sage and 
knowing things that you don’t really know.” 


2004 
REUNION CLASSES 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1993, 1994, and 1995 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1979 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1973, 1974, and 1975 


Forty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1958, 1959, 1960 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1954 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1939, 1944, 1949 


2004 Commencement-Reunion: 
May 28-31, 2004 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Summer 2003 


Margaret “Peg” Palmer Taylor Doane 


wrote her eighth book, Soul to Sole with Seniors, 
on the aspects of religious dance. She has per- 
formed with dance troupes and _ students 
throughout the country and recently was hon- 


ored by friends and students with the creation | 


of the Margaret Taylor Doane Endowment for 
Dance in Worship and Education at Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. “I am 
94 and getting rickety,’ she writes. A: 1216 


N. Superior, #304, Spokane, WA 99202. | 
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Dorothy Campbell lives in a Claremont, 


Calif., retirement community and celebrated 


| her 88th birthday in April. She was married to 


the late Art Campbell '38 and writes that 
“Oberlin has meant so much to me, as it does 
to Mr. Gibbons—still at 100 years.” (See 1924, 


— above.) 


| Roy Thomas “Tom” Clark was honored by © 


the Allegheny County (Pa.) Bar Association as a 
60-year practitioner of law. A 1943 graduate of 


| Harvard Law School, he helped found the firm 
_ of Kenney, Stevens, Hill and Clark and contin- 
_ ues to practice law in Pittsburgh. Tom and Peggy 
_ have been married for 57 years and have three — 


children, including Tom Clark '69 and Carolyn 


~ Clark Mohrmann '72; three grandchildren; and 
a great-grandchild. 


James Russell, Jr., celebrated his 85th birth- | 


day and 59th wedding anniversary on Christmas 


Day 2002. He chairs the Anti-Racism 
Committee of the Episcopal Diocese of West 
Virginia and serves on the advisory boards of 
West Virginia State College and the Ben 


Franklin Career and Technical Center. 


Erlynne_ Davis earned a master’s degree in 
social work at Case Western Reserve University 
in 1950 and worked as a supervisor at the 
Cuyahoga County welfare department. She was 
recruited as an associate professor of social work 
at Case in 1963 and retired in 1985 with emeri- 
ta status. A: 16333 Chagrin Blvd., Shaker 
Heights, OH 44120: .P; 216.295320048 
William “Bill” Girouard received Cal Poly 
Pomona’s George P. Hart Award for Outstanding 
Faculty Leadership during the university's fall 
convocation last September 17. The award 
included a $1,000 prize, which Bill donated to 
his department for scholarships. He joined the 
school’s industrial and manufacturing engineer- 
ing department 15 years ago and has since 


_ served on many university committees. Bill is 


president of his local homeowners’ association, 
past secretary of South Pasadena’s Planning 
Commission, and is active in his church parish. 


- June Drum Swartwout moved to Kendal at 


_ Oberlin last December after 40 years in 


Morgantown, W. Va. She earned her master’s of 
music degree in church music at West Virginia 


_ University and immediately joined the faculty as 


a private and class voice teacher. She retired in 
1985 as associate professor emerita and today 
enjoys music, travel, and yoga. Her husband of 
51 years, Bob, died in November 1999. A: 130 
Kendal Dr., Oberlin, OH 44074. E-mail: 


junes@att.net. 
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Thomas Lawrence Bosworth, a renowned 


the 


University of Washington, received an honorary 


architect and professor emeritus at 


degree from Kobe University in Japan. 


Anna Charr Kim was interviewed about her 
father's book, The Golden Mountain: The Auto- 
biography of a Korean Immigrant, 1895-1960, 
in Korean Journal last December. Her own 
memoir, The Golden Mountain Revisited: A 
Daughters Perspective, was published by 
The Korean American Historical Society. Anna 
attended the centennial celebration of Korean 
immigration to the U.S. held in Hawaii last 
January. ¢ Jim Wolf retired in December 1999 
from the history department at the University 
of Colorado at Denver, where he received 
the University Medal from the Colorado Board 
of Regents. He is active today in the Boulder 
arts community. A: 2860 16th St., Boulder, 
CO 80304. P: 303.443.7958. E-mail: jwolf@ 


carbon.cudenver.edu. 


MaVynne_ Betsch was 
honored at the American 


Beach in Amelia Island, 
Fla., in March. Her long- 
time efforts to preserve 
the history and natural 
beauty of the historic 
black beach resulted in 
the donation of the surrounding sand dunes 
from the Amelia Island Plantation resort to the 
National Park Service. Her efforts also con- 
tributed to plans by Nassau County to dedicate 
space in a new county building for a history 


MaVynne Betsch 


museum. 


Gilbert Lawall retired in 1991 from the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, after 
teaching Greek and Latin for 34 years. He 
received an Outstanding Teacher Award from 
the College of Humanities and Fine Arts that 
same year, followed in June 2002 by a Meritus 
Award from the American Classical League. ‘The 
Massachusetts Foreign Language Association 
then October with a 


honored him last 
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Distinguished Service Award for his lifetime — 
of 


service to the profession. E-mail: 
glawall@classics.umass.edu. ¢ Aaron Lazare is — 
the 13-year chancellor and dean of the 
University of Massachusetts Medical School, 
where he and his wife, the 
parents of eight adopted 
children, developed a Center 
for Adoption Research. The 


two were named Angels of 
Adoptions by the Congres- 
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Aaron Lazare | 


sional Coalition on Adoption. 
the 


Maimonides Award from the Anti-Defamation 


Aaron also received 


League of New England, an honorary degree 
from The College of the Holy Cross, and the 
Brotherhood Award from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Other honors 
include a Book of the Year Award from the 
American Journal of Nursing, a distinguished — 


public service award from the University of 
Massachusetts, and teaching excellence awards — 
from UMass and Harvard medical schools. Most 
recently, WCVB (TV channel 5) in Boston 
named Aaron one of six individuals making spe- 
cial contributions to the community or serving to 
inspire. His current research and writing deals 
with the psychology of shame and humiliation, 
the structure of apologies, and the medical 
interview. E-mail: Aaron.Lazare@umassmed.edu. 


Pamela Roberts Norman says that after 40 _ 
years in Southern California, she moved to 
Wisconsin in a “cavalcade of four women, two 
vehicles, nine cats, one dog, 2,000 miles, nine | 
states, and 24 hours. What a trip!” She retired 
from the University of California in June 2002 
and now lives near to her youngest daughter, 
son-in-law, and first grandchild. Pam is involved — 
with animal and environmental issues. A: 246 


_W. Madison St., Spring Green, WI 53588. P: 


608.588.3529, E-mail: pam.norman@charter.net. 


John Mayer joined the law firm of Pepper — 
Hamilton LLP as its Detroit office administrator 
after 20 years with the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. At the time of 
his 1999 retirement, John was the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the seventh-largest federal | 
trial court in the country. In May 2001 he | 


became executive director of the Federal Bar 


Association's Eastern District of Michigan 
Chapter, a position he continues now part time. 
e Judy Wolfe Mark (left) enjoyed a mini- 
reunion last October with Oberlin room- 
mates Marny McCune Concha (center) and 
Gale Pett Richardson (right) in Troy, N.Y. 
Marny was on a Great Lakes-Erie Canal cruise 
that stopped near 
Albany, where Judy 
Gale 
from Binghamton 
to meet them. “The 


nearly 40 years 


lives. drove 


melted away. We 
only wished that 


Judy Mark 


Barb Mullen Lopez, our fourth roommate, 
could have joined us from Cincinnati,” Judy says. 


Margaret Brouwer's chamber music composi- 
tions were performed at a Steinway Hall concert 
in January and included Winter Dream, Quartet 
(for Sept. 11), Under the Summer Tree..., and 
Demeter Prelude. Her percussion concerto was 
premiered last November by Evelyn Glennie 
and the Seattle Symphony, with Gerard 
Schwartz conducting. This March, her horn 
sonata was performed by the Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center. ¢ Tom Elden 
finished his one-year tour as president of the 
Marion County Bar Association in Oregon. His 
adopted son, now 17, is “going strong in sports” 
at a small Christian school and is looking for- 
ward to baseball season. “Can it be that 40 
years have gone by since we graduated? Holy 
cow, Tom says. ¢ Maury Sterns launched 
OSD International (Quality Staff Develop- 
ment) consulting services for the international 
development community. He continues consult- 
ing for the World Bank as a team learning coach 
and would enjoy getting together with Obies 
passing through the Washington, DC, area. 
A: 3601 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, MD 
20815. P: 301.654.4525. E-mail: maurysterns 
Web: 


@aol.com, mstrens@worldbank.org. 


www. OSDInternational.com. 


Michael Dunn is the founding dean of the 
School of Informatics, the first new school at 
Indiana University in 28 years. Informatics is a 
multidisciplinary approach to information tech- 


nology that studies its application to the arts, 


BEE 


sciences, and professions and its uses in organi- 
zations and the society at large. His wife, Sally 
Hutchison Dunn, is the dean of [U's 
University Division, which houses academic 
advising and support services for almost all 
freshman students at [U-Bloomington. Darrell 
Bailey ’75 is executive associate dean of infor- 
matics at the Indianapolis campus. ¢ Linda 
Timmins has been working in Salt Lake City’s 
criminal justice system for seven years, most 
recently in felony drug court and now in mental 
health court. She'd like to hear from others 


~ Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur | 


involved in similar programs. A: 1063 S. Oak | 
Hills Way, Salt Lake City, UT 84108. P: | 


801.799.8483. E-mail: Itimmins@co.sle.ut.us. 


Michel Fiator has worked for the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, DC, for 35 
years, mostly in divisions of the African 
Department. As a teacher and counselor in the 
IMF Institute, he’s trained senior government 
officials in macroeconomics and financial poli- 
cies. Michel spent the last six years as an IMF 
representative in Cameroon, Chad, and the 
Central African Republic and decided to retire 
in August 2002. He now plans to live in Ouidah, 
Benin (in South Africa), and Reston, Virginia. 
“Oberlin looked very good when I visited it in 
early November 2002,” he says. “I met my wife 


there in 1963. My daughter, Olukemi Fiator Le, | 
is a 1994 Obie.” ¢ Bob Fillmore moved to | 


California three years ago, but discovered the 
lifestyle was not what he wanted. He and his 
wife, Betty, are now moving to Clermont, Fla., 


where they plan to spend time in the summers. 
They had a visit from Bill Woodward and his 
wife, Beverly, and enjoyed reminiscing about 


their days at Noble Cottage and solving the | 


world’s problems. ¢ Barb Knisely Gaeddert | 
and her husband, William, were honored by | 


The Collins Library of Baker University for their 
contributions to the music collection. Barb 
worked in the University of Kansas’ libraries 
catalog department from 1974 to 1999; a por- 


tion of Baker's new library will be named The 


tion. A reception and ceremony to commemo- 


rate the event was held in February. e Porter 


Remington retired after 26 years as organ- | 


at Druid Hills 


Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. She was an 


ist and director of music 


administrative assistant to the chair of the music 
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department at Emory University from 1973 to | 


1979, dean of the Atlanta chapter of the | 


American Guild of Organists from 1980 to 
1982, and founder and conductor of the Atlanta 


Bach Choir and Orchestra from 1980 to 1994. | 


Porter then served as a seminary musician at the 


until 2001 and now lives in the Charleston, 
S.C., area, where she enjoys the beach, the 
Spoleto Festival, and family and friends. A: PO 


Box 753, Sullivan’s Island, SC 29482-0753. | 


E-mail: bachfan!4@juno.com. ¢ Greg (Ralph) 
Shepard is president and CEO of Bigger Faster 
Stronger, Inc., a manufacturer of exercise equip- 
ment and strength and conditioning programs for 
athletes and teams. The company completed its 
25th consecutive year of growth; he says the pro- 
gram is the most followed of its kind in the nation. 


David F. Ranney, managing director of Global 
BioMedical Solutions in Dallas, was appointed 
to the scientific advisory board of TargeGen, 
Inc., a biotech company focusing on ischemic 
diseases and cancer. He was the co-founder of 


founder and chair of Access 
Pharmaceuticals. David is 
the inventor or co-inventor 
of 11 patents in the fields 


David Ranney 


Hybrigen, a functional pro- — 
teomics company, and the | 


of particle technology, drug — 
delivery, and imaging agents. 


where they will be closer to family and to Ohio, | 


Janis Abels Daly, an associate professor in the | 


department of neurology at Case Western 
Reserve University’s School of Medicine, was 


awarded a $997,000 grant by the Department of | 
Rehabilitation | 


Affairs’ Office 
Research and Development to develop post- 


Veteran of 


stroke motor learning interventions. She has had 


three cycles of sequential funding to develop an 


_ advanced system for gait training, and she leads 


an interdisciplinary staff of therapists, engineers, 


_ and physicians. e Gary Orren was named the 
William and Barbara Gaeddert Music Collec- | 


Roy E. Larsen Professor of Public Policy and 
Management at Harvard University. This is 


Gary's 32nd year of teaching there, where he | 


serves on the faculty of the John F. Kennedy 


_ the science and art of persuasion. E-mail: 


gary_orren@harvard.edu. ¢ Judith Plow is the 


executive director of the support foundation of 
the Asian University for Women, which is work- 
ing to create a major regional university in 
Bangladesh. Judith will oversee all aspects, 
including building a staff, curriculum develop- 
ment, student and faculty recruitment, and 
financial and construction planning. She came 
to AUW from the Nonprofit Finance Fund, 
where she served as vice president for finance 
and operations following a 20-year career with 
J.P. Morgan and Company. She would appreci- 
ate any suggestions or referrals from those able 
help build the 


judyplows@aol.com. e 


university. E-mail: 
Michael Welch 
became a grandfather twice in 2002: Michaela 


to 


Rose Zahner was born April 11, and Edward 
“Neddy” Mitchell Welch on September 19. 
Michael and Thea’s son Ryan, the last of five, is 
headed off to school, “maybe even a certain lib- 
eral arts institution in northern Ohio,” this fall. 
Michael hopes to retire soon and perhaps start 
teaching T’ai Chi Ch'uan, which he has been 
trying “desperately to learn for 30 years.” A: 73 
Washington Ave., Garden City, NY 11530. 
E-mail: mwelch@pica9.com. 


Allen Davis is semi-retired after many years in 
the “working” world, which included jobs in 
museums, design, art, and accounting. He start- 
ed an Internet book business called Allen Davis 
Booksellers, specializing in out-of-print, 20th- 
century art books; he is actively buying whole art 
libraries and collections to build up inventory. 
A: PO Box 546318, Surfside, FL 33154-0318. 
P: 305.866.7560. E-mail: adavisbooks@aol.com. 
Web: www.abebooks.com/home/AARTZZBOOKS. 
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Dan Zoloth Dorfman co-authored the article 
“Proving Dilution By Blurring: An Analysis of 
Dilution by Blurring Factors Under the Federal 
Trademark Dilution Act,” published in the 
2002 
Trademark Reporter. For the past two and a half 


November-December issue of The 
years, he has been practicing as a commercial 
litigation associate attorney with Zelle, Hofman, 
Voelbel, and Gette LLP 


Francisco. His family relocated to the Chicago 


Mason, in San 


| area recently, where his wife, Laurie Zoloth, 
School of Government. He is writing a book on | 


teaches bioethics at the Feinberg School of 
Medicine at Northwestern University. Dan is 


seeking a position with a Chicago law firm and 
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will join the family when he obtains one. He 
would gratefully appreciate any assistance from 
Chicago-area Obies. ¢ Stewart Edelstein pub- 
lished a book on etymology, Dubious Doublets: A 
Delightful Compendium of Unlikely Word Pairs 
(John Wiley & Sons, 2003), initially inspired by 
Professor Emeritus Robert Longsworth’s classes 


in the Summer 2002 issue 
of OAM.) Stewart has been 
a trial lawyer at Cohen and 
Wolf for the past 30 years, 
where he chairs the litiga- 


7, 


m= tion department, and h 
Stewart Edelstein partment, and he 


teaches trial advocacy at 
Yale Law School. Stewart still plays the French 
horn in his woodwind quartet, Prevailing Winds, 
now in its 23rd year. He lives with his wife, 
Lynn, in Southport, Conn., and Stockbridge, 
Mass. E-mail: siedelstein@aol.com. ¢ Arthur 


at Oberlin. (See “Word Play” | 


Laing was invited by the U.S. Department of | 


Agriculture to speak at a Food Safety Risk | 


Assessment Workshop conducted last fall for 


the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in Belgrade. 
A: 42 Londonberry Rd., Atlanta, GA 30327. P: 
404.256.3503. e Diane Kaplan Vinokur is 
the director of the Nonprofit and Public 
Management Center at the University of 
Michigan, a collaboration of the schools of busi- 
ness, public policy, and social work. The center 
develops educational, research, and career 


opportunities for graduate students and faculty — 


interested in nonprofit and public organizations. 
E-mail: dkv@umich.edu. Web: www.umich.edu/ 
~nonprofit. e Greg Way is vice president of 
St. John’s Music, a Toronto-based retailer of 
band instruments, guitars, keyboards, and sheet 
music. He was elected to the board of the 
International Music Products Association in 
February, where he serves on the market devel- 


opment committee. 


Stephen Bryant, professor of music and direc- 
tor of choral activities at William Paterson 
University in New Jersey, released his second 
Sony Classical CD last fall, singing the role of 
Jesus in The Water Passion According to St. 
Matthew by Chinese composer Tan Dun. He 
divides his tire between university life and an 


international performing career and lives in 


Montclair, N.J., with his wife, Caryl, a residency 


director in family medicine at the Robert Wood 


Johnson Medical School, and two sons, David, 
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14, and Andrew 10. E-mail: bryants@wpunj.edu. 
e Christopher Pazoles is the new chief oper- | 


ating officer of ALS-Therapy Development 
Foundation, a nonprofit biotech company dis- 
covering treatments for amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis, more commonly known as Lou Gehrig's 
Disease. He has 20 years of pharmaceutical and 
biotech experience with companies such as 
Pfizer and Phytera and is a frequent writer and 
conference presenter. ¢ Patricia Peek says she 
is thoroughly and completely enjoying life. A: 


9604 Ivy Bend, San Antonio, TX 78250. e 


William Shockley welcomed a new son (“Yes, 


son, not grandson!”), William Henry Homer | 


Steadman-Shockley, — last 
October 29. “We're trying to 
find out what causes such 
things,” he says. He and his 
family bought a 100-year- 
old house on 30 acres of 


land in the foothills of the 
Cascades near Redding, 


Homer Shockley 


Calif., with plans to make it a writer’s/artist’s 
retreat. E-mail: oakrunbill@myredding.com. 


Richard Gold's organization, Pacific College of | 


Oriental Medicine, opened an accredited cam- 


pus in Chicago that offers a master’s degree cur- 
riculum in traditional Chinese medicine. The 
college’s San Diego campus received accredita- 
tion to offer a doctoral degree, one of the 
first of its kind in the U.S., he says. E-mail: 
richardmgold@cox.net. ¢ Linda Magee is the 


23-year executive director of Chamber Music | 


Northwest in Portland, Ore., where recent addi- | 


tions to the staff include Adrienne Leverette '99 
and Rebekah Phillips ‘02. Married to Craig Fisk, 


Linda plays chamber music on her viola “for 


fun” with other former professionals. She was | 


honored last September with a Woman of 
Distinction Award from Marylhurst University. 


Peter Hays runs a business specializing in 


translating old, handwritten documents in minor 


European languages. He also conducts unpaid, | 


public interest research in low-level toxins; 


among his findings: electric heat sources are 


a primary cancer risk, driving in heavy traffic 
can be worse than smoking, and marijuana use 
affects various medical conditions. A: 342 1/2 
W. 8th St., Eugene, OR 97401. ¢ Russell 


Pittman spent January and February teaching 
and advising students at Moscow’s New 
Economic School. He also works with a 
Moscow think tank—the Center for Economic 
and Financial Reform—on a project studying 
alternatives for restructuring the Russian rail- 
way system. @ Eric Valinsky moved to Santa 
Barbara, Calif., with his wife, Carrie Diamond, 
son Nikolas, and daughter Francesca. “The 
weather has been beautiful, the scenery breath- 
taking, the food delicious, and, unlike New York, 
there is work.” Eric started Plainwrap Solutions, 
an Internet technology consulting partnership. 
A: 2536 Foothill Dr., Santa Barbara, CA 93105. 


P: 805.682.6872. E-mail: evalinsky@cox.net. 


Larry Stoler works at WholeHealth Chicago, a 
nationally known integrative medical practice. 
He has been studying healing practices and 
exploring the foundations of transformational 
healing for six years and co-led a three-day trau- 
ma treatment workshop in Israel last December 
and a one-day workshop in Chilel Qigong, a 
Chinese self-healing practice. He and his col- 
leagues taught emotional freedom techniques 
to 120 Israeli psychologists, social workers, 
doctors, and educators, who could immediately 
use the techniques to treat trauma victims. 
P: 773.296.6700. E-mail: Lstoler@aol.com. 


Jonathan Farber practices clinical psychology 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. He is married to Nancy 
Berkman and cares for his three children, one of 
whom “is an amazing teenage boy with brain 
cancer,” he says. In 2002 he became the new 
editor of Voices, the journal of the American 
Academy of Psychotherapists. In 2000, after 
four intense years of training and competition, 
he was ranked the top triathlete of his age in the 
U.S. and the seventh overall in North Carolina. 
“I've been trying to quit ever since,” he says. A: 
2404 Falls Dr, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. P: 
919.489.9108. E-mail: JonFaber@aol.com. e 
Robert Gould joined the faculty of the 
University of Maryland University College, 
European Division, teaching introductory 
accounting in both face-to-face and Internet 
formats. Since 1995, Bob and his wife, Rebekah 
Downs, have lived overseas: twice in Germany 
and in Portugal and Japan. They currently 


live outside Mannheim, Germany. E-mail: 


|S einen 


rgould@faculty.ed.umuc.edu. ¢ Katharine 


Watts is enjoying her fifth year in Boston as 
director of marketing for the city’s oldest archi- 
tecture firm, Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and 
Abbot. She sits on the St. Botolph Club 


Foundation Board, which supports emerging 


and mid-career artists in New England, and 


chairs its 2003 music awards. She also is work- 


Content in Children’s Literature—Is Harry 
Potter Harmful to Children?” in the book 


_ Harry Potters World: Multidisciplinary Critical 


ing on a capital campaign at Trinity Church to — 


add a new building. Katharine is the proud mom 
of 13-year-old Cooper, “a promising artist, writer, 
and videogame zealot.” A: 166 Marlborough St., 
Boston, MA 02116. P: 617.423.1700. E-mail: 
katharine.watts@sbra.com. 


Nancy Flynn escaped the 9-to-5 grind in 2001 
and has since “had the good fortune to spend my 


mornings with my Macintosh iBook crafting — 


words into phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and 
chapters; in other words, writing.” Last 
November, her short story “Dust to Dust” was 
published in the Simon and Schuster young 
adult anthology, Soul Searching: Thirteen Stories 
About Faith and Belief. Nancy's husband, 
John Laurence, is program manager of the 
Ecosystems Processes Group for the U.S. Forest 
Service in Corvallis, Ore.; they live in a cabin 
on 13 acres in the foothills of the Coast Range. 


E-mail: naflynn@peak.org. e Eric L. Santner © 


received an honorable mention from the 
Modern Language Association for his book On 
the Psychotheology of Every Day Life: Reflections 
on Freud and Rosenzweig (University of Chicago 
Press). He chairs the Department of Germanic 


Studies at the University of Chicago, where he | 


serves as the Harriet and Ulrich E. Meyer 
Professor and teaches Jewish studies. His many 


honors include a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
an ACLS Research Fellowship. 


Franco Farina attended a screening of Star 
Trek Nemesis with Lenore Rosenberg '74, who 
works at the Metropolitan Opera, and Marybeth 
Roberts '77, who works for Paramount. He says 
he remembers watching the original Star Trek 
series in the South Hall TV lounge. Franco 
recently sung the part of Manrico in Verdi's I] 
Trovaotre at the Metropolitan Opera. e 
Deborah Glosser Taub, along with her 
Purdue University colleague Heather Servaty- 


Seib, published the chapter “Controversial 
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Perspectives. Deb is an associate professor of 
educational studies at Purdue and chair-elect of 
the Commission on Professional Preparation of 
the American College Personnel Association. 
E-mail: dtaub@purdue.edu. 


Marc Benamou completed his second year of 
teaching music at Earlham College. Previously, 
he taught at colleges in Michigan, Alberta, 
Maryland, and Ohio, where he directed the 
Oberlin Javanese Gamelan Ensemble for a 
semester while on a temporary appointment at 
Ohio State. He returns often to France, where 
he lived from 1981 to 1984, occasionally visits 
Argentina, and is hoping to return to Indonesia, 
where he lived from 1989 to 1992. E-mail: 
mbenamou@yahoo.com and benamma@earlham. 
edu. e Ron Friedmann left his job as CIO at 
the Boston-based law firm Mintz Levin and is 
relieved to be free of his commute to the city. 
He has formed Prism Legal Consulting, Inc., 
offering help in strategic technology issues to 
law firms, legal market vendors, and law depart- 
ments. Ron and his life partner, Stuart Portnoy, 
continue to live in Arlington, Va. P: 703.527.2381. 


E-mail: ron@prismlegal.com. ¢ Leslie Schwartz — 


Leff says that living in Philadelphia has been a 
veritable Oberlin reunion. In 2001 she worked 
for a year at Abington Friends School in 
Jenkintown, Pa., where she discovered among 
her colleagues Loann Scarpato 67 and Andrea 
Emmons 95. She met Jenny and David Heitler- 
Klevans, both '88, while picking up her sons 
from Cheltenham Elementary School. Last win- 
ter, Leslie won body work at a silent auction and, 
during the treatment, discovered that her body 


_ worker was Ellen Cohen ’70. Finally, last 


September, her son Koby entered first grade 
with teacher Deena Moss '77. “Every time | 
meet someone who has gone to Oberlin, | feel 
an automatic special connection, like we ‘get’ 
each other on some level,” she says. A: 108 
Andrea Rd. Cheltenham, PA 19012-1312. P: 
215.635.4676. E-mail: lsleff@comcast.net. 


_ John Boyle was promoted to professor of the- 


ology at the University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 


Minn., where he lives with his wife, Dia, and 


three children: Jack, Mary, and Joe. ¢ Frank 
Corbin, an organist, released a CD of works of 
Cesar Franck on the Centaur label. He com- 
pleted a doctorate of music arts at the Eastman 
School of Music in 1989 and has since served as 
director of chapel music and the college organist 
at Assumption College in Worcester, Mass. He 
also teaches organ and theory and directs the 
college's concert series, Humanarts. E-mail: 
frank.corbin@verizon.net. ¢ David Driesen’s 
first book, The Economic Dynamics of 
Environmental Law, was published this year by 
MIT Press. He is an associate professor at 
Syracuse University College of Law and previ- 
ously served as an attorney at the Natural 
Resources Defense Council. A: 130 Clarke St., 
Syracuse, NY 13210. P: 315.443.4218. E-mail: 
ddriesen@law.syr.edu. ¢ Paul Levinson, “erst- 
while bartender at the Rat,” is now a major gifts 
officer for WBUR, the Boston NPR affiliate that 
produces Car Talk, The Connection, and On 
Point. He says that his days of writing papers in 
the snack bar prepared him well, and he hopes 
to do some voice-over work in addition to raising 
gifts. E-mail: plevinso@wbur.bu.edu. 


Anne Beachey-Kemp lives in the Los Angeles 
area nearly 20 years after heading to UCLA to 
pursue a PhD in geophysics. She earned her 
degree in 1991, married David Kemp the same 
year, and is now a stay-at-home mom to Jonas, 8, 
and Leah, 4. E-mail: dvkemp@earthlink.net. 
Matt Wexler has served on the faculty of the 
Crane School of Music in Potsdam, N.Y., since 
1995, where he teaches cello, chamber music, 
and a few other things. He earned tenure in 
1998 and started a string jazz group last semes- 
ter. Matt is married to Judith and has two boys, 
Ben, 13, and Simon, 10. E-mail: wexlermk 
@potsdam.edu. 


Julia Schachter married Jon Regardie “on 


a beautiful summer day” in Los Angeles last 
August. Guests included 
Tamar Cohen, Jonathan 
Freund, Jennifer Joseph, 
Chris O’Donnell, Carol 
Oppenheimer, Lee Slome, 
Rachel Cline ‘79, and Ann 


Roth ‘81. Julia produces 


Julia Schachter 


documentary films and won 
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a Peabody Award in 2002 for The First Year, 
which premiered on PBS. Jon, a journalist, 


writes about business, politics, and music. 


Kris Peterson Hopkins and Rob Hopkins '75 
had a great time at their 20th reunion in 2002, 
attended also by Emily, 12; Danny, 8; and 
Laura, 5. Kris, who still writes proposals, was 
promoted to associate director in the grants 
office at Colgate University. Rob is associate 
professor of music at Hamilton College. E-mail: 
KrisPetersonHopkins@ world.oberlin.edu. 


Juliette Meyer graduated from the Columbia 


Center for Psychoanalytic Training and 
Research in January with a certificate in psycho- 
analysis. She has 


Manhattan for 11 


practiced privately in 
that 
analytic training has made her a better clinician. 
She lives in Westchester, N.Y., 


Gerald Feigin and 8-year-old twins, Jennifer and 


years and Says 


with husband 
Amanda. E-mail: drjmeyer@yahoo.com. ¢ Lee 


Spector, dean of the School of Cognitive 


Science and associate professor of computer sci- 


Regional 
Roundup 


Welcome to the City 
Happy Hours 


Oberlin clubs across the nation will 
sponsor Happy Hours on Thursday, 
September 25 to welcome new or 
young alumni to their cities. “More 
settled” alumni are encouraged to 
come and share details of their 


ence at Hampshire College, received the 
National Science Foundation’s highest honor for 
excellence in teaching and research—the NSF 
Directors Award for Distinguished Teaching 
Scholars. The award will fund a project called 
“Open-Ended Evolution in Visually Rich Virtual 
Worlds.” He and Rebecca live in Northampton, 
Mass., with Eli, 8, and Anya, 6. E-mail: 
Ispector@hampshire.edu. 


Robert Bosch, professor of mathematics at 
Oberlin, spent a week in January working with 
first- and second-graders on a mathematics- 
based portrait of Martin Luther King, Jr. The 
portrait was composed of 12 sets of double- 
nine dominoes with the use of integer program- 
ming, a mathematical tool used by the airline 
and telecommunication industries. ¢ John 
Chamberlain says he’s been waiting for life 
events to reach critical mass before submitting 
an alumni note. After a few years kicking around 
in Maine and Boston, getting married in 1993 to 
Emily Schifrin, and earning a PhD in clinical 
psychology from American University, he thinks 
the recent release of his first solo CD, 4-Track 


Mind, is as close to critical mass as he’s going to 


What’s happening in your region? 


get. E-mail: chamletter@mindspring.com. ¢ 
Tom _ Converse still lives in Baltimore, his 
hometown, where he earned his master’s degree 
in organization/human resource development at 
Johns Hopkins last December. E-mail: 
Esrevnoct@aol.com. ¢ Gretchen M. Engels 
40th birthday party was not stopped by an ice 
storm that left one million North Carolinians 
without power. “Undeterred by the declaration 
of a state of emergency and an official curfew, 
guests (including out-of-town visitors Susan 
Weinstein, Steve Perry, and Peter Carlson 
'84) enjoyed Thai hors d'oeuvres and birthday 
cake by candlelight.” Gretchen, a lawyer who 
has been representing indigent death row pris- 
oners since 1992, works at the Center for Death 
Penalty Litigation in Durham. E-mail: Gretchen 
@cdpl.org. e Rich Kasper and his wife, Julia, 
moved to Scottsdale, Ariz. Their son, Adam 
Sidney Kasper, was born in June 2001. A: 9405 
N. 83rd Court, Scottsdale, AZ 85258. E-mail: 
rkasper@rwrple.com. ¢ Vincent Moore, assis- 
tant professor of English at Tiffin University, 
edited and wrote the forward to Religion and 
Terrorism: An Interfaith Perspective. E-mail: 
vinz_mor@hotmail.com. e Anna _ Panettiere 
married Daniel Amenda in August 2002 in New 
York City and lives in the West Village with her 


Find out at www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/oberlinClubs/regions.html 


Stay Tuned... 

Seattle, Washington—With Shane Rock ‘84 
accepting the role of regional coordinator, the 
Seattle Club is gaining new momentum. A group 
of volunteers gathered for a potluck dinner and 
steering committee meeting last spring. 
Upcoming events were to include a summer 
potluck at the home of Brian Collins ’78 and a Pub 
Hop in Capitol Hill. 


Happy Trails 


Denver, Colorado—Obies and canines hit the 
dusty...err, snowy. ..trail in February for a wilder- 
ness hike in the mountains. The trek was followed 
by a potluck picnic organized by Regional 
Coordinator Ellen Hertzman ’85 and hosted by 
Candace Ellman ‘89. 


favorite city haunts. Look for a post- 
card announcing your local happy 
hour or visit Obieweb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni for more 
information. 
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10-year-old daughter, Katherine Kennedy. Anna 
has an acupuncture and Chinese herbal medi- 
cine practice in Chelsea. E-mail: annapanet- 
tiere@aol.com. ¢ Paul Wennberg a professor 
of atmospheric chemistry and environmental 


engineering science at California Institute of 


the prestigious MacArthur 
Foundation Fellowship last 
fall. His research focuses on 
the two layers of atmos- 
phere closest to Earth, the 
upper troposphere and the 


Paul Wennberg 


stratosphere. He uses tradi- 
tional physical chemistry tools to study chemical 
transformations in the Earth's atmosphere and 
to better understand how ozone and greenhouse 
gases are formed. Paul earned his PhD at 


Technology, was awarded | 


Harvard in 1994 and joined the Caltech faculty | 


in 1998. The fellowship awarded him $500,000 


in funding over a five-year period. 


Keith “Skip” Brown has worked in the restau- | 


rant business since 1987, including six years for 
the Ninety-Nine Restaurant Co. as general man- 
ager, five years at Legal Sea Foods as a general 
manager and training manager, and, for the past 
four years, at FiIRE+iCE Restaurants as director 
of operations and now chief operating officer. 
He married Cynthia Carse in 1990 and has a 
son and two daughters: Carse, 8, Payton, 6, and 
Manon, 5. He says “hello” to Cynthia's cousin, 
Alisa Carse Blattner ’80. A: 64 Brook St., 
Hanson, MA 02341. P: 781.293.4261. E-mail: 
kbrown@fire-ice.com. ¢ Erik Nelson lives in 
the Boston area, where he has created graphics 
for a group of local newspapers for nearly 10 
years. He bought a new computer and is teach- 
ing himself to program in C. He is still writing 
poetry, which he performs at various coffee 


— 94123. E-mail: afrischer@earthlink.net. e Sean | 


Debevoise and Plimpton in New York City, but — 


took some time off “to be a mother.” Chris is a 


systems administrator at Rockefeller University. | 


“Raising an infant is by far the hardest thing 


I've ever done in my life, but totally worth it!” 


Amy says. Web: www.reppep.com/~amy/julia/. 
E-mail: amy@reppep.com. 


Susie Woehhrmann Freund married Chip 
Freund in 1994 and has three boys: Will, 7, 


fellowship last year that put him in the Pentagon 
and on the U.S. Joint Staff. “Montreal is a bit of 
an adjustment, but we are enjoying the city and 
the new job.” A: 126 Rue Cedarcrest, Dollard Des 
Ormeaux, PO H9AIGS5. E-mail: steve.saideman 
@mcgill.ca. 


Elizabeth Amon, a writer for the National Law 


_ Journal in New York, was awarded a 2003 


David, 4, and Colin, 1. She “retired from the | 


trenches of social work” as director of the 


Salvation Army Women’s Shelter in Cleveland, — 


and continues to work on “the longest second- 
career nursing degree in history” at Otterbein 
College while working at Children’s Hospital 
in Columbus. E-mail: freunds@pediatrics. 
ohio-state.edu. ¢ Amie Frischer married Daryn 


Roven in June 2001 and gave birth to Jonathan — 


on May 3, 2002. She is a clinical psychologist 


working in both private practice in San | 


Francisco and on staff at Ross Valley Mental 
Health; she also teaches at Alliant University. 
A: 270 Mallorca Way, San Francisco, CA 


McGinley and his wife, Ana Marino, welcomed 
their first child, Liam Patrick McGinley, last 
September 26 in Charleston, W. Va. E-mail: 
SnMcGinley@aol.com. 


Steve Porter, a pianist and piano teacher at | 


Webster University, was honored last year by the 


Artists Presentation Society. His performance of | 


Schubert, Bach, and others earned a glowing 


_ review from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. E-mail: 
sfport2000@yahoo.com. ¢ Lewis Rosman and — 
his wife, Karen Guss, welcomed their first child, | 


houses around town. Web: geocities.com/ 


eriknelson2002/weblog. E-mail: eriknelson2002 
@yahoo.com. @ Lydia Oey married Gordon Long, 
a musician and machinist at U.C. Berkeley, 
in June 2002 in an outdoor ceremony at Lake 
Chabot, Calif., with her parents officiating. 
Lydia launched a teaching and performing busi- 
ness, including Teaching Music Together for 


preschoolers. The couple lives in a purple house 


_ Johannesburg with his wife and daughter, and 


in Oakland. e Amy Steingart Pepper and | 


Chris Pepper announce the arrival of Julia 
Lauren on November 8, 2002. Amy had been 


working as a software trainer at the law firm 
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Josephine Baye, last September. “She laughs 
easily, which is good because the jokes around 


here are pretty bad,” he says. Lewis is a legisla- 


tive attorney for the city of Philadelphia, which | 


puts him at the intersection of law and policy on | 
issues of local government. He’s been in touch | 
with T'shepo Shuenyane ’90, who lives outside of | 


who wants to give a shout out to his friends 
in the U.S. e Steve Saideman and Kathy 
Saideman "86 moved with their daughter, 


_ Jessica, to Montreal, where Steve is the Canada — 


Research Chair in International Security and | 
Ethnic Conflict at McGill University. He had a | 


Justice Fellowship from the Open Society 
Institute. She'll be writing about the issue of 
immigration detention after September 1 1th for 
magazines and newspapers. ¢ Janna Baty is 
happy to be singing. She debuted with the 
Orchestre Nationale du Capitole du Toulouse in 
France in 2002 and with the Boston Lyric Opera 
in Rossini’s Il barbiere di Siviglia; she will sing 
with them again in Cosi fan tutte next spring. 
Janna sang the role of the Duchess of Argyll this 
spring in Thomas Ades’ opera Powder Her Face 
with the Opera Unlimited Festival in Boston. 
She has two upcoming recordings on the 
Chandos label, both with Boston Modern 
Orchestra Project: Folk Songs for soprano and 
orchestra by Reza Vali, and the role of Mother in 
Lucas Foss’ opera Griffelkin. Janna married jazz 
guitarist Doug Wamble in Brooklyn, N.Y., last 
October with Obies Alisa Pearson, Geoff 
Hudson ’89, Bill Palant ‘91, and Adam Erdos 
and Victoria Wolfe, both 93, on hand. She and 
New York City. 
jannabaty@aol.com. e Kimi Takesue is an 


Doug live in E-mail: 
independent filmmaker in 
New York. Her latest film, 
Heaven's Crossroad, had its 
European premiere at the 
2002 Locarno International 
Film Festival and is slated 
the 2003 
Rotterdam _ International 
Film Festival. The film received the Spirit of 
Slamdance Award at the Slamdance Film 
Festival and Best Documentary at the 
Philadelphia Festival of World Cinema. Kimi 
was awarded an artist fellowship at the 


h. Pi 


: Kimi Takesue 


TORSS Creenmeal 


MacDowell Colony and is currently a 
Rockefeller Fellow in Film. P: 212.643.9913. 
E-mail: kimitakesue@earthlink.net. 


Christina Ore Giron earned a master’s degree 
in public health at the University of Arizona last 
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December. She works for the Pascua Yaqui Tribe 
of Arizona and at the University of Arizona's 
Native American Research and Training Center 
on a Pascua Yaqui project examining the use of 
alternative medicine among patients with type II 
diabetes. e Jennifer Baker Kotilaine and 
husband Jarmo Kotilaine welcomed daughter 
Annika on August 13, 2002. She joins brother 
Henrik, 4. Jennifer is the assistant dean for fac- 
ulty development at Harvard and teaches music 


at its extension and summer schools. 


Alan S. Farrell married Linda Spence on 
September 21, 2002, in the Bronx, New York. 
Obies in attendance were Crystal Collins 
Broussard '88; Chris Broussard and Lesia Byars, 
both ‘90; and Stanford Carpenter, Keyai 
Lee, Lisa Lee, Elizabeth Maurice, Delfon 
McSpadden, Malik Morrison, and Jackie Silver, 
all 91. Linda and Alan live in the Bronx, where 
Linda is a registered nurse and Alan is in his 
third year as executive director of The GRADS 
Foundation, Inc., an educational foundation 
that helps disadvantaged youth finish high 
school and college. E-mail: belight4him 
@aol.com. ¢ Katherine Lucier was sworn into 
the Massachusetts Bar last December in 
Boston. She received her law degree from 
Northeastern University in May 2002 and prac- 
tices as a criminal defense attorney. ¢ David 
Spencer married Aruna Chandra on October 
19, 2002, in Amenia, New York. Obies in atten- 
dance included Erica Gorn, Adam Lawrence, 
Gabriella Lawrence, Larissa Murphy, and 
Mark Patti. David and Aruna both practice 
law in the city. “No further Scuttlebutt at this 
time.” E-mail: nycdaves @yahoo.com. ¢ Amita 
Vasudeva has been enjoying the “pleasures and 
challenges of running her own law practice” 
since April 2002. Her firm, Roselli & Vasudeva, 
LLP, is devoted to immigration law, and the 
work is always interesting. Her office is a short 
walk from her home in Cambridge, Mass., 
where she lives with her spouse, Jayanta Dey. 


E-mail: avasudeva @yahoo.com. 


Emily Bender married her partner of over six 
years, Hannah Doress, in Marin County, Calif., 
last July 6. Ellen Samuels 94 was emcee, and 
Jennifer Breen 94 read one of her poems; other 
David Hatch ‘88, 


Obie guests included 
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Christine Carpenter '94, 
and Becca Burrington '95. 
Emily earned her certificate 
in nutrition consulting and 
now hopes to build a private 


practice in the field, with a 


9 
Emily Bender 


focus on women’s health and 
eating well. A: 28 Porteous 
Ave, Fairfax, CA 94930. P: 415.453.8160. 
E-mail: emily@gourmethelping.com. e Zak 
Berkman is writing more regularly for the soap 
opera Days of Our Lives, while continuing to 
serve as director of play development at Epic 
Theatre Center, a company he co-founded with 
his wife, Teri Lamm, and Ron Russell and 
Melissa Friedman '93. Rana Kazkaz and Jordin 
Ruderman, both ‘93, are associate artists 
with Epic, which this year is producing the New 
York premieres of Hannah & Martin by Kate 
Fodor '93 and Habitat by Judith Thompson, 
along with Ron Russell's adaptation of Ibsen's 
classic Little Eyolf. E-mail: ZblueProj@aol.com, 
EpicTheatreCtr@aol.com. ¢ Maggie Burns 
has been mentoring college students in writing 
and producing short films. She finished editing 
her second short film, is halfway through shoot- 
ing her third, and is writing her fourth. “I have 
embarrassing cameos in everything because my 
students don’t know anyone else my age,” she 
says. Email: mburns@willamette.edu. ¢ Ethan 
Decker, while moonlighting as a competitive 
swing dancer and competitive ultimate frisbee 
player, earned his PhD in urban ecology at the 
University of New Mexico. Last summer he 
moved to Boulder, Colo., with his wife, Kim, 
where he is president of The Outdoor Network, a 
trade magazine for the outdoor education indus- 
try. E-mail: ehdecker@outdoornetwork.com. ¢@ 
Zeeshan Hasan returned to campus for the 


Oberlin Coalition Against the War's regional 


conference last December. He led a workshop 
on “Islam and Nonviolence,” in which he read a 
paper on the religious ideal of pacifism in a 
Muslim context. The paper was published in the 


2003, edition of Star Magazine in 


February 7, 


Bangladesh. e R. Andrew Montgomery grad- 
uated from West Virginia University School of 
Dentistry in 1997 and became a partner with 
Family Dental Practice in Elkins, W. Va. He is 
involved with youth soccer in Elkins, coaching 
both the high school men’s varsity team and a 
club team. Andrew married Rachel Halperin 
Carr last September 1, sharing the event with 
Obies Chris Gates, Fred Mikulec, Urmila 
Seshagiri, Alex Wisotsky, Trudy Wyss, and 
Jesse Ford ’92. e Linda 
Santiman moved to Los 
Angeles in 2001, where she 
is writing and acting in a new 
sketch comedy group and 
getting another short film 
script produced. A: 907 N. fgg 
Parkman #3, Los Angeles, 
CA 90026. E-mail: lsantiman@hotmail.com. ¢ 
Moshe _M. Thomas married Winifred N. 
Amaya '97 in Pretoria, South Africa. Obies in 
and 


Amanda Zola Mosola 92. Moshe completed his 


Linda Santiman 


attendance were Moeketsi Mosola 
MBA, and Winifred is a pediatrician; they live 
in Cleveland with their two children. E-mail: 


moshethomas@yahoo.com 


Nick Riccardi married Joyzelle Davis in Los 
Angeles on October 26, 2002. Obies in atten- 
dance included Sean Easton, Debbie Kovel, 
David Milstead, Susan Petrey, John 
Rafter, Mike Zapler, Dade Hayes ‘93, and 
Leah Mitch and Anneke Tryzelaar, both "95. e 
Mak Saito finished grad school in the MIT- 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Joint Program in 
chemical oceanography. He started a tenure 
track position in marine chemistry and geo- 
chemistry at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution and is doing post-doe work in 
Princeton's geosciences department. Mak is 
finishing a singer-songwriter CD and writing 
essays that deal with reconciling biogeo- 


chemistry and environmentalism. E-mail: 


eee 


mak@whoi.edu. ¢ Boris Ziser has become a 
partner at the law firm of Baker & McKenzie — 
in New York, one of the largest law firms in 
the world. P: 212.891.3714. E-mail: Boris.Ziser 


@Bakernet.com. 


David Miller and Daniel Okulitch '99 are per- 
forming in the Broadway production of Puccini's 
La Boheme, which opened last December. 
David is one of three singers playing Rodolfo, 


while Daniel plays Bohemian gang member 
Schaunard. They both keep in contact with 
Professor of Singing Richard Miller. e Erik 
William Suter is organist and associate choir- 
master at the Washington National Cathedral, 
where he oversees concerts, Sunday organ 
recitals, and an annual summer festival. He 
earned a master’s of music degree at Yale and 


teaches organ at American University. 


Everett _Doner was named director of opera- 
tions for the New Century Chamber Orchestra 
in San Francisco last June. A freelance horn 
player, he also plays bassoon with the Golden 
Gate Wind Quintet, which won a commission 
grant for a new piece to be debuted this year. 
Scott Posey 91 is also a member. E-mail: edoner 
@ncco.org. ¢ C. Michael Palmer accepted a 
band directing position for two schools in East 
Porter County, Ind., while earning a second mas- 
ter's degree in education at Valparaiso University. 
“I'm now realizing the true value of a double- 
degree education with the workload I have: 
directing six bands, two pep bands, a percussion 
ensemble, and teaching three general music 
classes.” Michael somehow manages to squeeze 
in a private lesson studio and perform occasion- 
with 


cmichaelpalmer@netscape.net. e 


ally area ensembles. — E-mail: 
Corinne 
Pierce spent three weeks in May 2002 touring 
China with her boyfriend. Since graduation, she 
has run three marathons: Chicago in 1998 with 
Shanthi Trettin 97; in Tucson, Ariz., in 2000: 
and with the Marine Corps in Washington, DC, 


last fall, where she posted a time of 4:18:20. She 


is pursuing a graduate certificate in publishing 


and communication at Harvard Extension while 
working as an associate editor in educational 
programming and outreach at WGBH, the PBS 
affiliate in Boston. E-mail: Corrine_pierce 


@wgbh.org. ¢ Nick Wauters wrote, produced, 
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and directed Rainy Season, a short film based on 


a Stephen King story that premiered to rave | 


reviews on ifilm.com; the film is now making the 
festival rounds. Nick is planning a second 
Stephen King short and developing the indie 
feature The Summer They Came, a gay ensem- 
ble comedy based on the best-selling novel by 
William Storandt. Nick and his boyfriend Aaron 
plan to tie the knot in August. E-mail: 


nickwauters@aol.com. 


Peggi Ignagni and her 
husband, Anthony, were 


thrilled 
baby triplets last July 13 
in Cleveland. Born six 


to 


Peggi Ignagni 


& 


weeks early, but healthy, 
were Vincenzo Josef, 
Blaise Anthony, and Noelle Marie. The couple is 
now adopting their foster son, Nickholas, who 
has been living with them since his birth nearly 
two years ago. Peggi worked for 12 years at 
Oberlin as the circulation supervisor in Mudd 
Library. Anthony is the president of Synapse 
Biomedical in Cleveland. The family lives on 
a 44-acre horse farm in Oberlin. E-mail: 
peggi.ignagni@oberlin.edu. @ Violinist Jennifer 
Koh will perform in Carnegie Hall’s Zankel Hall 


welcome 


with John Adams this September 12. Her per- 


formance last December of works by Carter, 
Reich, Zorn, Wuorinen, and Ornette Coleman 
in New York’s Miller Theatre was publicized in 


The New Yorker, which mentioned her win of | 


the Tchaikovsky Competition and the Avery 
Fisher grant. e Garner McCandless exhibited 
her paintings and prints at the Savannah College 
of Art and Design this spring, which served as her 


thesis show toward a master of fine arts degree | 


there. Her work has been exhibited throughout 
northern Ohio, appeared in Southern Living 
Magazine, and is held in both public and private 


collections. Web: www.garnermecandless.com. 


Miriam Hornstein accepted a four-year park | 


ranger position at Kauai National Wildlife 
Reserve complex in Hawaii with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Since graduation she 


has worked as a seasonal ranger with the | 


National Park Service at several locales. “Aloha 
to all,” she says. E-mail: Miriam_Hornstein 


@world.oberlin.edu. 
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Katie Hess is a senior meteorologist stationed 
at the South Pole until October, serving as 
a winterover with the National Science 
Foundation. She arrived in Antarctica last 
October and has been “locked-in,” or ice bound, 
since February. e Michael Preacely made his 
Cleveland Opera debut last December play- 
ing Nireno in Julius Caesar. He works for 
Oberlin College's Upward Bound Program and 
placed first in the Leontyne Price Vocal Arts 
Competition. His past performances include 
Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet, Don 
Alfonso in Cosi Fan Tutte, and Robbins in Porgy 
and Bess. © Amber Schulz is in Romania, 
working for 27 months as an environmental 
advisor for the Peace Corps. She spent a post- 
graduation year with her family in Portland, 
Ore., serving as a volunteer tutor at the Siletz 
Tribe’s Portland office and at “Free Geek,” a 
computer recycling organization. She worked 
also as an assistant to the curator of Native 
American art at the Portland Art Museum, and, 
after a five year hiatus, began dancing again. 
e Jesse Woghin and James Kenler are in 
Chicago, working diligently on their record 
label, Flameshovel Records. With five new 
releases scheduled this year, the pair has 
en-listed the help of fellow Obies Dan 
'99. Web: 
www.flameshovel.com. ¢ Paige Wiegman 


Romano and Adam _ Corey 
is at Antioch pursuing a master’s of education 
degree in elementary/early childhood edu- 
cation with a dual concentration in integrated 
learning and science and _ environmental 


education. 


2002 


Bill Lascher graduated from the non-fiction 
writing and editing program at the Salt 
Institute for Documentary Studies in Decem- 
ber. During field research in Jackman, Maine, 
he collaborated with a photographer and wrote 
“Northland,” an article of literary journalism 
that profiles a century-old hotel. The project 
was included Salt 
exhibition last fall, “Moving In, Moving Out, 
Moving = On.” bill. lascher@ 
world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Daniel Sullivan, a grad- 
uate student at Yale, placed second in the 2003 
San Marino (Calif.) Organ Competition and 
placed first in the 2002 Gruenstein Memorial 


Organ Competition in Illinois last year. @ 


in a Institute student 


E-mail: 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 


Dr. Ruth Lister was among the first women 


admitted to Yale University and one of six 
women in her divinity school class there. She 
became a professor of Christian education at 
Oberlin her 
Schauffler College in Cleveland, merged with 
Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology. She 
developed Oberlin’s Audio-Visual Resource 


when previous employer, 


Center, which provided educational materials 
to churches throughout the U.S., and produced 
films for Margaret Taylor Doane, considered a 
pioneer in liturgical and sacred dance. Dr. 


Lister retired as associate professor from | 
| Ariz. Mrs. Hawley died February 13 in 


Slippery Rock State University in 1979. She 
died at age 85 on January 30. 


Elizabeth “Betty” 
Oberlin staff in 1941 as an administrative assis- 


Norman joined the 


tant in the mathematics and physics depart- — 


ments, serving later as secretary to the dean of 


the College of Arts and Sciences until her | 


retirement in 1982. She died March 3 in 
Oberlin, leaving a son and two grandchildren. 


a / 


Grace Krick Sanford toured the country with — 


her husband, L. Harold, as part of their duo- 
piano team for more than 40 years; the couple 


even custom built their home to accommodate | 
_ political group that frequently elected village 


two grand pianos. Active as a voice coach and 
accompanist, she received awards from local 
and state federation music clubs, including 
Composer of the Year in 1998. She died 
February 14 at age 98 in Winter Park, Fla. 


1928 | 
Donald Harding Burr, a valuable member of 


SummeR 2003 


Oberlin’s 1924 champion and 1925 undefeated 


football teams, died January 21 in Columbus, | 


N.C., at the age of 97. He leaves his wife, 


Virginia; son Donald Grant Burr '55; a daugh- 
ter; and a sister, Alice Burr Strand ’39. His first 


wife, Lois Grant Burr '28, died in 1951. 


elo 


Dorothy DeLancy Halteman, an accom- 


_ plished musician, soloist, and accompanist, 
taught piano and organ at the University of | 
_ Illinois. In 1932 she received the Kate Neal 


Kinley Fellowship for advanced study in music 


_and studied piano in Vienna with Dr. Paul 


Weingarten. Later, she taught both privately 


and in the Lancaster, Ohio, schools, and served 


as the organist at her husband’s funeral home. 
Mrs. Halteman died March 8 at age 95, leaving 
a daughter, four grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


1931 
Lucile Stratton Hawley married John 
Hawley '28 shortly after graduation. They lived 
in 14 cities during their first 44 years of mar- 
riage, but returned annually to their home at 


the Congregational Summer Assembly in | 


Frankfurt, Mich., before retiring to Sun City, 


Cincinnati, leaving four children, including 


_ Patricia Hawley Reed '57 and Nancy Hawley | 
Morrison °67; six grandchildren, including | 
_ Libby Brouwer '05; and two great-grandchil- 


dren. Her sisters, Ruth Stratton Shields ‘30 and 
Elizabeth “Tweed” Stratton Hawley ‘33, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


1932 


Cyrus “Cy” Van Duyn Giddings, an ardent 


~ community leader and activist in Oak Park, IIl., 


chaired the village’s housing authority and resi- 
dence corporation and worked on housing proj- 


ects for elderly, disabled, and lower income res- — 
idents. He co-founded a local nonpartisan | 


trustees and once ran for state representative. 
He earned an MBA at Northwestern University 


and a second master’s degree in adult educa- — 


tion at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
where he served as director of development for 
15 years and taught “Great Books” classes for 


| 25 years. A proud Oberlin alumnus, Mr. 


Giddings was known for ending any conversa- 
tion with someone new by asking, “And have 
you considered Oberlin?” He died in his sleep 
December 11, 2002, at age 93, leaving a 
daughter and son, three grandchildren, and 
eight great-grandchildren. His wife, Betty H. 


~ Giddings ’33, preceded him in death. 


1934 
Elizabeth “Libby” Snow was an avid world 
traveler who journeyed to Africa, New Zealand, 
Russia, the Middle East, and South America. A 
lifelong resident of Oak Park, Ill., she earned a 
master's degree in French at the University of 


_ Chicago in 1938 and taught French at a near- 


by high school for 32 years. A golfer, bicyclist, 


_ and active community volunteer, she supported 


several arts, educational, medical, and religious 
organizations and was credited with leading 


_ dozens of her high school students to Oberlin. 
_ Miss Snow was planning a trip to Paris when 


she died February 1 at the age of 90. Two 


_ nephews, including David Ranney ’65, and sev- 


eral nieces and cousins survive her. She was 
preceded in death by her sister, Ruth Brooks 
Ranney 36. 


1936 


Dr. Arthur A. Brown earned a master’s and 


doctoral degree in physics at Brown University. 
He began his career as an experimental test 
engineer at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, from 
where he retired as chief of quality engineer- 
ing in 1977. A resident of Glastonbury, Conn., 
for 50 years, he advised several atomic energy 


- commissions contractor selection boards and 


was a fellow in the American Association for 
Advancement of Science. Active in such local 
government boards as the Glastonbury Public 
Building Commission and board of education, 
he also gained membership to the Appalachian 
Mountain Club’s 4,000-Foot Club after climb- 
ing all 4,000 foot peaks in New Hampshire. 
Dr. Brown died January 19 at age 87, leaving 
his wife, daughter, son, and three grand- 


children. 


oe God 


_ Eugenia “Genie” May Holloway was a min- 


ister’s wife for 42 years, serving 13 churches in 


~ Ohio, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. In 


Toledo, Ohio, she landed her first job—teach- 


ee 


ing sports and dancing classes at the YWCA, 
work which she continued on a volunteer basis 
in many other cities. Mrs. Holloway earned a 
teaching certificate after raising her children 
and taught middle school in Spokane, Wash. 
Following their retirement to Vancouver and 
Arizona, the Holloways traveled the world with 
a Methodist group that met Indira Ghandi 
and walked along the Great Wall of China. 
After her husband’s death in 1984, Mrs. 
Holloway moved to Milwaukee and underwent 
a series of strokes. She died March 19, leaving 
two sons, two daughters, and two grand- 


children. 


Mary Wig Johnson and her husband loved 


being outdoors and took several hundred camp- 
ing trips throughout the southwest and western 
Mexico. A longtime trustee of Scripps College, 
she devoted much of her life serving non-prof- 
it organizations, including the California 
Institute of Technology, Occidental College, 


1940 


Evelyn Edwards Rorick earned a bachelor of 


fine arts degree at the Cleveland Institute of | 


Art and was an accomplished wood carver and 
bird sketcher. She lived much of her life in 


Cleveland, working briefly as a nursery school 


teacher at Fairmount Presbyterian Church and | 


co-owning an antique store called The Best 
Things. She died February 13 in Middletown, 
N.J., survived by two brothers, four children, 


and 11 grandchildren. 


| Joseph Wagner, a music educator and profes- 


Planned Parenthood, and the League of | 


Women Voters. Mrs. Johnson died March 4, 
leaving two sons and five grandchildren. 


Anne _ Lewis Livezey lived for years in 
California with her husband, a sea captain, and 
worked at the YWCA in Sacramento from 1952 
until 1974. The couple retired to Fort Bragg, 
where she volunteered with the AAUW and 
Friends of the Library, and they later studied 
amphibians in Costa Rica, which in 1987 
became their second home. She died October 
17, 2002, in Little River, Calif., leaving her 
husband, sister Helen Cackener '48, two 
daughters, a son, four grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


1938 
Dr. Steven J. Mark, an educator and author, 


earned a PhD in science education 


Pennsylvania State University. He taught sci- 


at 


ence in the Lorain Public Schools before join- 
ing the Kent State University faculty as a pro- 
fessor of science education. Dr. Mark wrote six 
books on chemistry, physical science, and ele- 
mentary education, as well as numerous arti- 
cles regarding the teaching of science. He died 
February 9 in Ravenna, Ohio, following a brief 
illness. He is survived by his wife, Ann, of 64 
years; son Eugene Mark 63; daughter Janice 
Mark '70; and three grandchildren. His son 


Donald '66, preceded him in death. 


38 


sional musician, played viola with the San 
Diego Symphony and San Diego Opera for 30 
years, serving as music librarian for both. He 
died December 21, 2002, in Chula Vista, 
Calif., leaving his wife, two daughters, one son, 
and four grandchildren. 


1942 
Dr. John L. Huston taught chemistry at 
Loyola University for 32 years, retiring as 
professor emeritus in 1984. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, the American 
the 


Chemical Society, and American 


_ Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Dr. Huston died January 31, two months after 
sustaining injuries during a fall. His wife, 


Margaret, survives him. 


_ Rev. Albert L. Seely served with the Oberlin 


Shansi program in China before earning a mas- 
ters degree at Harvard Divinity School in 1961. 
He spent much of his career in New York with 
the United Board for Christian Higher 


Education in Asia, then retired to parish min- | 


istry work, serving as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Hatfield, Mass. Rev. 


Seely was awarded an honorary doctoral of | 


ministry degree at Yonsei University in Seoul, 
South Korea, and retired with his wife, 
Elizabeth Cameron Seely '47, to Pleasant Hill, 
Tenn. He died January 18 in Mt. Calvary, 
Wisc., leaving five children, including Margaret 
Seely ‘80, a brother and sister, and 12 grand- 
children. His wife, Elizabeth, a musician, cal- 
ligraphist, and Sunday school teacher, preced- 
ed him in death on April 30, 2001. 


Jean Cooper Funkhouser, always interested 


in the care and education of children, taught 


Sunday school, summer Bible school, and ele- 
mentary students for many years. She and her 
husband of 56 years, Lawrence Funkhouser 
‘43, lived in Atherton, Calif., since 1978. Mrs. 
Funkhouser was fatally injured in an automo- 
bile accident in Maui, Hawaii, on February 27. 
Aside from her husband, she leaves her twin 
sister, Jane Cooper Mentzer '43; four children; 
and six grandchildren. 


Mary Helen “Geth” Gethman Galloway 


was a French teacher for 22 years and the 
provider of church sanctuary flowers for more 
than 35 years. A resident of Waukesha, Wisc., 
she was a charter member and choir member 
at Southminster Presbyterian Church and an 
active volunteer with the Waukesha Symphony. 
She served on the boards of the Cancer Society 
and YWCA and belonged to several service 
organizations. Mrs. Galloway died from breast 
cancer November 13, 2002, leaving her hus- 
band, Gordy Galloway 43; two sons, including 
Walter Galloway '69; a daughter; a sister; and 
five grandchildren. 


Sarah Freeman Ginder died August 23, 
2002. Further details were unavailable. 


Doroth 


masters degree in social work at Smith 


“Dot” Herrmann, after earning a 
g 


College, developed social work programs in the 
Stamford and Darian, Conn., public schools. 
She chaired the board of the Connecticut 
School Social Work Association and served for 
a time on its national board. An active volun- 
teer who enjoyed policymaking and hands-on 
service, she tutored children and chaired the 
Bridgeport School Volunteer Association; she 
was also an enthusiastic traveler who enjoyed 
gourmet cooking and entertaining. She died 
September 11, 2002, leaving close friend 


Janice Park and many other friends. 


Dr. Virgil “Stan” Mallory played the alto 


saxophone occasionally with Duke Ellington's 
band as a student in high school. He was 
awarded a four-year scholarship in piano and 
piano composition from Oberlin, where he 
majored also in geology. He earned advanced 
degrees in paleontology at Berkeley, taught 
geology at the University of Washington, and 
later became curator of geology at the Burke 
Museum, where he obtained the skeletal 
remains of the only dinosaur in the region. A 


resident of Seattle, he continued to play piano 
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and compose music after his retirement in 
1984. Dr. Mallory died February 15 at age 83, 
leaving his wife, Miriam “Mimi” Rowan 
Mallory ‘44, a daughter, three sons, 10 grand- 


children, and four great-grandchildren. 


1944 
Dr. John M. Clough was a 32-year orthope- 


dic surgeon at St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland 
and president of the medical staff there. He 


served as vice president of the Academy of | 


Medicine in Cleveland, president of the 
Cleveland Orthopedic Society, and as a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Skating Club and the 
Aesulapian Society. Dr. Clough died February 8 


at age 81, leaving his wife; two sons, including | 


John Clough Jr. ’70; two daughters; and eight 
grandchildren. He was preceded in death by 
his first wife, Alice Paterson Butler '44. 
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Dr. August Meier, a retired, 26-year professor — 


at Kent State University, was an expert on 
African American history, specifically the rela- 
tionship of African Americans’ intellectual his- 
tory to the civil rights movement. An accom- 
plished author, his most influential book, Negro 
Thought 1880-1915: 
Ideologies in the Age of Booker T. Washington, 


in America, Racial 
was so credited for its thorough coverage of 
nationalism that readers assumed that Dr. 
Meiers was black. He earned his PhD at 
Columbia University and taught at three histor- 
ically black colleges, including Morgan State in 
Baltimore, where he debated the issue of inte- 
gration with Malcolm X. He died in New York 
City on March 19 of a progressive neurological 
disorder. He leaves his brother, Paul Meier '45. 


1946 

ea sei Taber Hood taught mathematics 
at Franklin College in Indiana for 32 years. He 
earned a divinity degree and later a PhD from 
the University of Wisconsin and served as pas- 
tor of Lincoln Baptist Church in New York 
until 1953. He authored several articles and 
books, including the textbook Logic and 
Mathematics, and often spoke at international 
mathematics meetings. A member of several 
academic and civil organizations, he also sup- 
ported causes devoted to peace, conservation, 
refugees, and hunger. Dr. Hood died February 
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10 at age 78, leaving his wife; two sons; a 
daughter; two sisters, including Janet Hood 
Fitts “44; and six grandchildren. His brother, 
Malcolm W. Hood ’51, preceded him in death. 


1948 


Dr. George Marvel Howe, MA, earned his | 


PhD in geography at Clark University in 


Boston. He taught geography at the University | 
of Pittsburgh before joining The Travelers _ 


Insurance Companies Weather Service and 
Research Center as the director of meteorolog- 
ical services. He then reentered academia in 


1969, teaching geology/geography at Eastern | 


Michigan University until retiring with emeri- — 


tus status in 1987. Dr. Howe moved to Wilmot, 


N.H., that same year and volunteered for many | 


organizations, including Habitat for Humanity, 


the Central New Hampshire Regional 


Planning Commission, and the Sunapee- | 


Ragged-Kearsarge Greenway Coalition, for 


which he helped establish a 75-mile trail sys- 


tem. He died February 13, leaving his wife of 
36 years, a daughter, two grandsons, and a 
great-granddaughter. His first wife preceded 
him in death. 


1951 
William D. Hayward served in the U.S. 


Military Academy Band at West Point before — 
graduating from Oberlin’s Conservatory of | 
Music. In 1953, he joined the New Jersey | 
Education Association, where he produced — 


radio, TV, and documentary film programs and 


organized college faculties for collective bar- 
gaining. He later joined the staff of the 
California Teachers Association and, for seven 
years, served as a trustee for the California 
of Podiatric 
Francisco. Mr. Hayward moved to Kendal at 


College Medicine in 


San | 


Oberlin in 1996, where his Kendal-based radio | 


He 


and 


broadcasts aired in Cleveland and Elyria. 
enjoyed collecting model trains, singing 
playing the piano, gardening, and stamp col- 


lecting. He died March 3, leaving his wife, 


Shirley Bobier Hayward ’51; two sons; a daugh- — 


ter, Elizabeth Joyce Catherman '73. and five 


grandchildren. 


1957 


Elchanon “Elc” Bronstein earned a degree 


Elchanon “Elec” Bronstein 
in film studies at the University of Southern 


California after studying at Oberlin for two 
years. In 1960, he contracted Poliomyelitis, 
which left his arms permanently paralyzed, and 
he made a career of writing poetry, essays, fic- 
tion, and nonfiction. He died February 18 in 
New York, leaving his wife, son, a brother, and 
three granddaughters. 


Richard Howard, MA, was director of 
Christian education at Trinity United Church 
of Christ in Akron, Ohio, from 1952 to 1967 
and the Schauffler chair of religious education 
at Defiance College from 1967 to 1999. He 
was the co-founder of Design for Leadership 


Development at Defiance, founder of Teen 
Outreach for Christian Help, Volunteer of the 
Year at the Corrections Center of Northwest 
Ohio, and a participant in the 50th anniversary 
of the United Nations. He died March 26 at 
his home in Defiance, leaving his wife, Mary, a 
son, two daughters, including Claudia Howard 
Queen ’78, a sister, and two grandsons. 


1968 

Barbara Walter Murtagh earned her mas- 
ter's degree in German at Ohio State University 
and taught English abroad for a year, later 
working as a government contract administra- 
tor. She died September 7, 2002, in San Pedro, 
Calif., after a fight with primary peritoneal 
cancer. She leaves two daughters, four grand- 
children, and many friends, including Deborah 
Hunsberger ‘61. 


1980 

Beth Goldsmith Glassner Levine was a lob- 
byist, 
researcher, and most recently, a government 


nonprofit fundraiser, consumer 
teacher at a community college in Dallas. She 
earned a masters degree at Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies in 
1982 and was a strong supporter of charities, 
including those working to cure mental illness. 
Ms. Levine spoke several languages, traveled 
extensively in Israel and Europe, and was an 
avid pro sports fan. She died February 9 in 
Dallas, leaving her husband, her father and 
stepmother, a brother, and two sisters, includ- 
ing Katherine Glassner Shwayder '77. She was 
preceded in death by her mother, Mary Ann 
Freschl Glassner ‘46. (Beth's sister Katherine 
would like to hear from Beth’s friends and pro- 


eSSOIS. rontac er at SnWaydader’goic.org., 
| Contact her at shwayder@glc.org.) @ 
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Pomp, Circumstance ...and Fun! 


A look back at Commencement/Reunion Weekend 2003 
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A: Jeanne Pagnucco Atkinson, 1953 class presi- 
dent, welcomes graduating seniors to the 
alumni ranks during the annual Champagne 
Luncheon on May 25. B: New graduate Monica 
Schneider announces the senior class gift— 
a contribution to the Oberlin Legacy Scholarship. 
C: The Class of 1953 applauds its record-break- 
ing reunion gift of $4 million. D: Alumni Associa- 
tion President Clyde Owan '79 (left) presented 
the Alumni Medal to Bayard “By” Lyon ‘42. E: 
An honorary doctor of music degree was pre- 
sented to Sylvia Olden Lee ’38, a celebrated 
accompanist and vocal coach. F: Author Tanya 
Shaffer '88 (middle) took part in an alumni 
poetry and fiction reading event with Emily 
Nassbaum and Steve Espinola "89. G: 2003 
Heisman Club inductee Delfon McSpadden 
‘91 and his wife, Leisa M. Byars ’90, attend the 
club's annual dinner. H: Don VanDyke '47 and 
Catharine Richert ‘03 at Commencement. I: Jim 
Dawson '86 prepares for the early-morning coffee 
rush at Oberlin Music downtown. J: Celebra- 
ting their 50th reunion are Linda and Mell 
Williams °53; Ann '55 and Norm '53 Craig; and 
Majorie and Ken '53 Sauer. K: “Brain Fun for 
Kids” proves that the new Science Center appeals 


to even the youngest of future Obies. 
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lam Oberlin. 


My name is By Lyon. I graduated in 194.2 and come from a long 


line of Oberlinians. Through my work as a volunteer for my class 


and Oberlin’s Alumni Association, I have seen firsthand the 
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excellence Oberlin’s liberal arts and music education continue to 
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deliver. To honor the many Lyon family members who benefited, 


ser 


and continue to benefit from our Oberlin education, we have set 


up the Lyon Family Scholarship Fund. Through my estate, we 


~otbeveltezt 


plan to leave a gift that will enable this scholarship to grow and 


assist future generations of Oberlin students. 


You are Oberlin. 


You can make a difference for future generations of Oberlin 


students with a gift from your estate. 


By Lyon '42 received the Alumni Medal in May 2003. 
The Alumni Medal is given annually in recognition of 


For more information about deferred gifts, visit our 


OFFICE OF © web site at www.oberlin.edu/giftplanning or contact: © 


outstanding service to Oberlin College. 
ao GIFT” Office of Gift Planning | Oberlin College SO seb atant | abies Whee es 7 aes 
PLANNING 102 Bosworth Hall | Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Phone: 440.775-8599 or 800.693-3167 ext. 3 


E-mail: gift. planning@oberlin.edu 


ONE MORE THING 


A Time for Reflection 
photo by Al Fuchs 


Sunshine and high spirits helped welcome 650 members 
of the Class of 2003 into Oberlin’s alumni ranks on May 26. 
The College’s 170th commencement ceremony featured an 
address by Anthony Lewis, a two time-Pulitzer Prize winner 
and civil rights activist, who was awarded an honorary 
doctor of humanities degree. 


